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THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 


HE will teach “a blinding superstition,” said Theophrastus 
Such, who teaches “that a theory of human well-being can be 
constructed in disregard of the influences that have made us 
human.” If modern thought has any new truth to contribute 
to the inherited stock of ethical wisdom, it is because we are 
in a position to study more minutely than was possible in earlier 
days, and to interpret more exactly, the forces and conditions 
by which our human nature has been wrought. We shall find 
them to be not altogether different in kind from those that were 
recognized by Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. Indeed, the Greek 
conceptions were truer than some later ones. Most of the 
ethical systems that have been constructed since the Protestant 
Reformation have dealt directly with the individual, and have 
attempted to work from the individual to society. In this they 
have been not wholly wrong. Centuries of suppression of 
individuality by Church and State had obscured one-half of 
moral truth. Men needed to be reminded that the individual, 
once he comes into existence, has a value in and for himself, 
and must be counted as a force reacting on society. But to 
the extent that ethical systems have assumed the individual as 
an independent starting-point of social and moral phenomena, 
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they have been radically untrue. The Greeks never failed to 
see that all rational life is a product of social conditions. To 
the Greek, says Butcher, “‘ The man versus the state’ was a 
phrase unknown; the man was complete in the state; apart 
from it he was not only incomplete, he had no rational exist- 
ence. Only through the social organism could each part, by 
adaptation to the others, develop its inherent powers.” Never- 
theless, this doctrine of the creation of man by society was by 
no means completely thought out in the minds of those writers 
who first formulated it, and those who last concerned them- 
selves about it left much to be added by the students of a later 
time. Aristotle’s comparative study of one hundred and fifty- 
eight different communities, which enabled him first among 
scientific investigators to show in detail how and why the good 
life can have existence only in the organized state, was a theo- 
retical no less than a practical advance beyond the speculative 
insight of Plato. In like manner, our modern study of social 
progress is an advance, both theoretical and practical, beyond 
the work of Plato and Aristotle, and beyond the philosophy 
of man as it stood when post-Kantian idealism had achieved 
in Germany its task of reviving Hellenic moods of thought. 
The assertion demands, perhaps, a single word of explanation. 
They misapprehend the work of science who oppose it to 
speculative philosophy, as if one must choose between them 
which god he will serve. It may be that our modern science can 
discover few great truths of which at least some glimmerings 
were not seen in ancient Greece. The very doctrine of evo- 
lution is in that sense not new. But the mission of science 
is a patient conversion of insight into sight; of dialectic into 
knowledge. Our advantage is not in a surer conviction than 
Aristotle held, that he who can live without society must be 
either a beast or a god ; it is in a minute and relatively precise 
knowledge of those slow but certain processes of biological 
and social change by which the transformation of brutality into 
humanity is effected. And we cannot afford to despise this 
more perfect knowledge, as but a tedious elaboration of ideas 
long since familiar and accepted. It is itself a new factor in 
the social process. In the fateful game of chess with the 
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unseen antagonist of Mr. Huxley’s picture, it enables man to 
play with the cool and calculating joy of one who knows the 
meaning and the end of every move; knows, too, that on the 
other side the play, though real and relentless, is always just, 
patient, and fair. 

Therefore, chief among the relations of cause and effect in 
the wonderful process that has made us human, is one that 
brings together, in a complete truth, the partial explanations 
that we owe to Athens, with other explanations, no less par- 
tial, that have been worked out in our own day. The action 
of a social medium upon intelligence and character on the 
one hand, natural selection and survival on the other,—these 
influences together have created human faculty. There came 
a time in the long struggle for existence, as Mr. Wallace has 
shown, when mental resource counted for more than physical 
strength. But anthropoid apes and simian men, we have every 
reason to suppose, acquired mental resources through their 
social habits, which multiplied experiences and made tradition 
possible. The intelligence that association created has never 
ceased to depend on association for perpetuation and growth. 
Deprived of comradeship by circumstance or law, men go back 
to the brutality from which they came. Wilfully rejecting 
companionship, they learn, with Manfred, that man is not yet 
qualified to act the part of god: 


. “ There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death.”’ 


Therefore it has been the creatures best equipped with social 
habit and its products that have won and maintained supremacy 
in the ceaseless contention with physical nature and living 
enemies. Society is a means to a perfectly definite end,— 
namely, the survival of living creatures through a progressive 
evolution of their intelligence and sympathy. There can be 
no sociology worthy of the name which is not essentially an 
elaboration of this central principle. The notion that society 
is an end in itself amounts to an unthinkable proposition. At 
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the same time, the intelligence and the fraternity that asso- 
ciation creates react in their turn on society, making it more 
perfect as a working organization, nobler and purer as amedium 
of individual life. Thus the interpretation of man as a pro- 
gressive ethical being, and the interpretation of society as an 
ever-changing plexus of relationships, must proceed together. 
It is not enough to know with the philosophers of Greece that 
without society and social duty there can be no individual 
moral life. They understood well the problems of social order 
and the nature of personal worthiness, They knew that excel- 
lence is essentially a fact of organization: Plato’s demonstra- 
tion that justice in the state and goodness in the individual 
life are neither more nor less than the co-ordinated play of 
mutually dependent and mutually limiting activities, in pro- 
portions harmonious with one another, and in perfect sub- 
ordination to the unity of the whole, has never been equalled, 
certainly never surpassed, in ethical analysis. They were 
familiar, too, with a thousand aspects of social and of indi- 
vidual change. But they did not combine these elements into 
a synthetic conception. They were unable to unite the static 
with the dynamic factors of their problem, and so arrive at 
the peculiarly modern notion of a moving equilibrium. And 
therefore they failed to achieve an entirely true and sufficient 
philosophy of either man or the state. For life is not the 
whirl of a constant number of jugglers’ plates, balanced on 
the sword-points of the players: it is a whirl in which new 
plates and new motions appear at every instant, compelling 
ever most delicate readjustments throughout the entire sys- 
tem, and yet without once disturbing seriously the approxi- 
mately perfect balance of the whole. The large and difficult 
conception, then, to which we must attain is that of a world in 
which there can be no true ethical phenomena except through 
a process, at once progressive and orderly, of mutual modi- 
fications and adaptations of man and society by each other ; 
in which each acquires, stage by stage, a more delicate com- 
plexity of organization. Of the many implications of this 
conception we must now examine some of the more im- 


portant. 
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In philosophy of every school the term personality stands 
for the highest synthetic product of mental evolution. True 
personality is a well-unified, self-conscious mental life, har- 
monious within itself, capable of indefinite expansion, and 
sympathetic with surrounding life because realizing and com- 
prehending in itself the manifold possibilities of life. It is 
the type at once of the concrete and the universal. One 
who thoroughly understands this will never make the mistake 
of believing, on the one hand, that utility is the fundamental 
word of ethics, or, on the other hand, that ethics can be com- 
plete without including utilitarianism. The fundamental word 
of ethics is integrity—wholeness. There can be no utility 
apart from a consciousness capable of wants and satisfactions. 
The integrity, the unity, the internal harmony of that con- 
sciousness is therefore the first necessity. The strongest 
ethical terms, as right, truth, obligation, stand in direct rela- 
tion to integrity rather than to utility. The joy of activity 
also, including the supreme satisfaction that one may find in 
self-sacrifice, is related to integrity first of all, for it implies 
the consistent action of the whole personality; while utility 
is a quality not immediately of conduct as spontaneous activ- 
ity, but rather of its reactions. Therefore if integrity and 
utility come into direct conflict, utility must for the moment 
give way; since self-conservation is preliminary to self-ex- 
pansion; and because the vitality and the qualities of con- 
duct, by which all its own consequences are conditioned, are 
governed by its internal unity of purpose. But there can 
be no enduring integrity without development, no permanent 
conservation without progress. Therefore ethics cannot stop 
at integrity. It must expand into utilitarianism, and work 
out the laws of that cumulative happiness which is the reward 
and the confirmation of well-doing. 

Put this conception of personality side by side with our view 
of intelligence as a product of social conditions. Is it not 
evident that personality in this philosophical sense comes into 
being only in the relatively perfect society, which has passed 
beyond the limitations of tribal existence, and even of a 
narrow nationalism, into a sympathetic relation to mankind 
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in all its varied phases of development? If so, it is a prod- 
uct of progressive as distinguished from both stationary and 
anarchistic, or disintegrating, society, and the theory of per- 
sonality can be worked out only in terms of a theory of social 
progress. 

In detail this means that a society in which the highest type 
of mind can appear is one that has had, first, such a vigorous 
ethnical or national existence, and second, such varied contact 
with surrounding peoples, that it has become plastic without 
losing its distinctive character. In the nomenclature of evo- 
lution, it has acquired internal mobility without losing cohesion. 
By admixture of bloods a variable but not unstable physical 
nature has been produced. By numberless comparisons of one 
mode of civilization with another, a mental temper at once 
critical and catholic has been created. Prosperity and a rapidly- 
increasing population have constantly brought the young and 
enterprising to the front in the conduct of affairs. Selection 
has weeded out those who could neither learn nor forget. 
Force and authority in the social organization have so far 
given way to spontaneous initiative that the individual can find 
scope for the development of his latent powers, but not so far 
as to permit disintegration. Contact and converse being the 
conditions of progress, its phases are an increase of material 
well-being, an inclusive sympathy, a catholic rationality, and a 
flexible social constitution, adapting itself readily to changing 
conditions, yet of enduring strength. And since the conser- 
vation of energy is a fact of social as of physical phenomena, 
the essential nature of progress, beneath all conditions and 
phases, is a conversion of lower—that is, more simple, imper- 
fectly organized—modes of energy into higher. Economic 
activities transform the energies of physical nature into social 
force, of which there is no other source whatever, since artistic, 
religious, educational, and political activities are but a further 
transformation of the results of economic effort. Inthe medium 
of all these activities is moulded their final product, the human 
personality, which could come into being in no other way and 
under no other circumstances. 

Such are a few of the sociological facts that underlie ethical 
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problems. It is interesting to reflect that in a vague way the 
great truth which they contain, that without social progress 
there can be no human personality, and, therefore, no ethics, 
has always been present in popular consciousness. The ex- 
periences of individual life, of course, afford a basis for it, since 
the years from childhood to maturity are normally a period 
of increasing personal power, in which every ambitious man 
believes that he was born to accomplish some desirable trans- 
formation of the community. But social experiences in the 
mass have doubtless built the superstructure. Studies in eth- 
nology and comparative religions are pointing to the probable 
conclusion that faith in progress has been an essential element 
in every religious belief. Under some circumstances it may 
be the only element. Charity-workers in the slums of Paris 
and London report that an undefined, shadowy belief in a better 
state of things is the last trace of religious consciousness dis- 
coverable in whole classes of the very poor. What has been 
the genesis of the conviction? Everywhere social advance has 
been brought about through successive waves of conquest. 
Naturally enough, in the minds of the conquerors the good 
order, the right order, has been identified with the new order 
of things which they have sought to establish. The evil 
order has been the old way of life that was followed by the 
subjugated enemies who are now reduced to serfdom. Good 
spirits are those who favor the plans of the enterprising and 
successful, in whose control are the shaping of public policy 
and the dictation of orthodox belief. It is true that ortho- 
doxy is no sooner born than it turns conservative and seeks to 
maintain itself against further change. But the effort is vain. 
Another conquest, or a new generation, brings new men and 
new issues to the fore, and a new orthodoxy stands ever ready 
to crowd the old relentlessly to the wall. The conquered and 
oppressed, on their part, have a doctrine of progress also. It 
is a faith in a future in which justice shall be done, when they 
shall be delivered from their captivity and in their turn put 
their ruthless enemies under foot. In time a closer intercourse 
and a finer feeling soften and blend these conflicting faiths into 
a belief in the ultimate happiness and perfection of all classes. 
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Crude and even visionary as it may be, this perennial faith 
in social progress is the motive power of moral life. Science 
must rectify it at a thousand points, but the very first word of 
an ethical science that is not charlatanism itself must be an 
unequivocal declaration that such faith z# se is the beginning 
of righteousness. The first law of life is a law of motion. 
In society, as on the street, the preliminary duty is to 
“move on.” The nation that has no further reconstructions 
to effect, no new ideals to realize in practice, has completed 
its work and will disappear before the warfare or the migra- 
tions of more earnest men. But the moving on must be 
developmental ; mere change is not evolution, but confusion ; 
and the nature and limitations of an evolutionary process, 
imperfectly recognized as yet in ethical discussion, are prac- 
tically unknown to popular thought. It is here, then, that 
the rectifying work of science must begin. Human society 
is not a something-for-nothing endowment order. The vision 
of a completed society, lacking neither material comfort nor 
any moral excellence, in which foolishness, want, and suffering 
could linger only as dim memories of an imperfect past, has 
had a strangely persistent fascination for speculative minds in 
every age. Common sense has never accepted the dream for 
reality; for common sense is a sceptic from the beginning. 
Philosophy has doubted if evil be not inherent in the nature of 
the world, and therefore ineradicable. But doubt and scep- 
ticism have fallen far short of reasoned demonstration from 
experience that the vision is inherently absurd. Yet the 
elements of the demonstration that science has been patiently 
working out in recent years are simple enough. The availa- 
ble energy of society at any given moment is strictly limited 
in amount. The total can be increased only by parting with 
some, in the thought and labor by which larger stores of 
physical energy, contained in the natural resources of the 
environment, are set free and converted to human use. All 
progress, therefore, is conditioned by cost, and if the law of 
conservation holds good in these matters, as we have assumed 
that it must, the cost will increase with the progress; not, 
however, necessarily in the same ratio as the gain, since 
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riper knowledge should enable us to get more from physical 
nature with a given expenditure of human effort. In this 
simple form the limitations of progress present an economic 
rather than a moral problem, and need not detain us at the 
present time. But since society is an organic aggregate, the 
cost of progress takes on various complications, out of which 
grow ethical problems that are both grave and difficult. As 
was shown in the illustration of the moving equilibrium, 
society, as an aggregate that is simultaneously losing and 
absorbing motion, must experience an incessant rearrange- 
ment of its parts. This means two very important things: 
First, there can be no social gain that does not entail some- 
where, on the whole community or on a class, the break-up 
of long-established relations, interests, and occupations, and 
the necessity of a more or less difficult readjustment. - Second, 
the increase of social activity, which is the only phase of 
progress that most people ever see at all, may so exceed the 
rate of constructive readjustment that the end is disorganiza- 
tion and ruin. 

For the further examination of these propositions let us 
translate them from physical terms into the language of feel- 
ing. This is legitimate, because the destruction of familiar 
relations and the necessity of establishing new ones are known 
immediately in consciousness in terms of hardship or suffer- 
ing; while any disorganization of social or individual life in- 
volves the pain of moral retrogression. The limitations of 
progress, then, are these: First, there can be no social prog- 
ress, and therefore no evolution of ethical personality, except 
at the price of an absolute, but not necessarily a relative, in- 
crease of suffering. Second, if the increase of social activity, 
which is one phase of progress, becomes disproportionate to 
the constructive reorganization of social relationships, which 
is the complementary phase, the increase of suffering will 
become degeneration and moral evil. 

Such limitations are not a cheering aspect of social prog- 
ress, but their reality is fully established in historical and 
statistical fact, and they sharply define our ethical obligations. 
The first of these sobering propositions has to be made a shade 
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darker still. The suffering that progress costs is borne for the 
most part vicariously. The classes who are displaced, whose 
interests and occupations are broken up by the relentless course 
of change, are not the ones who secure the joys of richer and 
ampler life. That which enormously benefits mankind is too 
often the irretrievable ruin of the few. For illustration, one 
need not be confined to the familiar facts of the wasting of 
barbarian peoples before the advance of civilization, or the 
sacrifice of life in national self-defence. The history of in- 
dustrial progress affords examples quite as striking, and essen- 
tially more significant, since they show that after society has 
settled down to the quiet occupations of peace the funda- 
mental conditions of its development remain unchanged. In 
reviewing them the sociologist expects to find that the mi- 
nority which thus suffers the pains of progress is composed 
mainly of the most unprogressive elements of the population, 
and he is not disappointed. But he finds evidences also that 
to some extent the sufferers are recruited by victims of pure 
misfortune ; neither their nature nor their conduct has been 
the cause of their undoing. 

When in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the growth 
of towns, money payments, and the commutation of week 
work loosened the bonds of custom and law that had held 
the serf to the manor, the entire commonwealth of England 
experienced an economic prosperity never before known. 
Population and wealth increased, and the free tenants, as a 
class, rose steadily in social position. They could cultivate 
more or less land, or engage in trade and obtain municipal 
charters. But the economic equality of an earlier day had 
disappeared. The growth of population brought men into 
the world for whom there were places enough, and more than 
enough, but not places already allotted to them in the social 
order. They were places that had to be discovered by intel- 
ligence and enterprise, qualities that are not possessed by all 
men equally. The full virgate of land was no longer secured 
by customary law to each family. Since the energetic and 
strong could control more, the easy-going and weak had to 
get on with less. In the towns the far-seeing and forehanded 
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quickly monopolized trade and the more profitable crafts. 
And so, while this comparative freedom of enterprise stimu- 
lated activity in a hundred ways that made England as a 
nation richer and stronger, it destroyed the old economic 
footing of the less competent members of society, and left 
them to struggle on, thenceforth, as a wage-earning class, 
Two hundred years later, in the sixteenth century, society 
was again transformed by the results of geographical dis- 
covery. Free capital and foreign commerce quickened in- 
dustry and thought into intense and brilliant life. “It was 
indeed a stirring time,” writes Hyndman, obliged to admit 
that this period, which he calls the iron age of the peasantry 
and wage classes, was, nevertheless, one of marvellous prog- 
ress in other respects. “A new world was being discovered 
in art and in science in Europe as well as in actual existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. . . . Never before had so great 
an impulse been given to human enterprise and human imagi- 
nation.” But the splendor had its price, a price that socialists 
like Hyndman have superficially described and most imper- 
fectly understood. Political integration had been going on. 
The struggle of contending factions had been costly, and the 
re-established national life, with its manifold activities, was 
more costly. Barons discharged the bands of retainers that 
were no longer needed in civil strife. To better their fortunes 
they enclosed common lands that had been freely used by 
the yeomanry, and began evicting tenants to convert agricul- 
tural lands into the sheep pastures that required little labor 
and returned a quick money income from sales of wool in 
Flanders. Now, the misery of these displaced people, forced 
into wage labor and vagabondage, was not due to any actual 
lack of land or of industrial opportunity. There remained land 
enough and to spare, notwithstanding enclosures and evictions, 
had it been used rightly ; the development of manufactures 
and commerce had only begun. If they had had the knowl- 
edge and will to cultivate arable land more intensively, they 
could not have been driven from the soil; if there had been 
a free mobility of labor, they could have found employment 
quickly in the best instead of tardily in the worst markets, 
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as too often happened ; if the organizing ability of employers 
had been greater, the best markets would more quickly have 
found them. But the social value of land had become too 
great for their wasteful methods; they had to change or go. 
That knowledge might increase, that freedom to go and 
come might be established, that the organization of enterprise 
might become more perfect, it was necessary that just these 
economic and social changes which accomplished so much 
ruin should take place. Consequently, if the world was to 
become a larger and better place for the alert, on-moving 
many, the sacrifice of the sluggish had to be. 

The industrial revolution at the close of the eighteenth 
century occasioned displacements of labor that bore more 
distinctly the character of misfortunes to those who were 
injured by them. No degree of skill, enterprise, or assiduity 
could have enabled the handicraftsmen to hold their own in 
competition with power-machinery and the steam-engine. 
They could do nothing but leave their shops to wind and 
weather, and begin life over, on new terms, in factory towns. 
How many thousands of them never fully re-established 
themselves, how many succumbed to illness or even to 
actual starvation before economic reorganization was fairly 
completed, the reports of parliamentary inquiries bear wit- 
ness. Yet an unprecedented increase of population was 
proof that, on the whole, the masses of the people had never 
been so prosperous. Before 1751 the largest decennial in- 
crease had been three per cent.; before 1781 it did not ex- 
ceed six per cent. Then, all at once, it rose, decade by 
decade, to nine, eleven, fourteen, and finally, between 1811 
and 1821, to eighteen per cent. At the present time the dis- 
placement of manual labor by machinery is incessant, and 
less than in any previous period is the suffering visited on 
the least valuable portion of the population, since not infre- 
quently it is men of a higher standard of life who are forced 
out by the competition of a lower type. Nevertheless, so 
enormous has been the net gain from improved methods 
of production that the consequences of displacement are 
immeasurably less serious than they were a century ago. 
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The chances of finding re-employment quickly are, for com- 
petent men, far greater than they were at any former time, 
and the period of search is made endurable by accumulated 
savings and varied forms of aid. All in all, industrial history 
discloses a progressive diminution of the proportion of inevi- 
table suffering mixed with the gains of progress, But the 
absolute increase remains. The personnel of the displaced 
class changes more rapidly than in earlier times, but the 
class, as a class, is endlessly renewed. As a class, it can 
never disappear so long as progress continues. 

Such, in its simplest statement, is the law of the cost of 
progress. “ He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
Whatever augments well-being destroys some livelihood. As 
an abstract proposition, no well-informed student of social 
phenomena would call this truth in question. But, unfortu- 
nately, the law-makers, the social reformers,and the moralists 
have not bound it upon their fingers nor written it upon the 
tables of their hearts. They legislate, reform, and advise, 
forgetful that their wisest endeavors can be at the best only 
“something between a hinderance and a help;” and the world 
goes on, therefore, not only deceiving itself with dreams, but 
wasting its resources on impossible undertakings. 

For this principle is one that would make the instant 
quietus of many vain questionings if it were an ever-present 
element in our thinking. The poor have been always with 
us. Must they be with us always? Or may we hope that 
economic prosperity and social justice will one day mete out 
comfort, if not abundance, to all? Not unless we can attain 
“finality in a world of change.” Not unless there is a definite 
limit to the intellectual and moral progress of the race; for the 
conditions that would eliminate poverty from the earth would 
infallibly terminate the life that is more than meat, in society 
first, and afterwards in individuals. Unless all men could be 
made equally prudent, equally judicious, neither an increase 
of wealth nor changes in its distribution could prevent the 
occasional sweeping away of possessions by the social re- 
arrangements that progress demands. The relative dimen- 
sions of poverty will contract and its misery will be alleviated, 
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but there is no reason to believe that it will ever wholly 
disappear. 

Will multitudes of human beings remain always in practical 
subjection to individual or corporate masters? Can we not 
abolish economic slavery as we have abolished legal bondage ? 
Aristotle’s argument that slavery inheres in civilization has 
shocked the sensitive and amused the shallow, while both 
have quoted it to show what foolishness a philosopher can 
teach. But to the wise it will ever remain a profound though 
mournful truth. Essential slavery has been aptly described 
as the estate of a man who “can’t get any freedom.” We 
have changed the legal conditions under which millions of 
men and women perform ill-requited tasks of daily toil. To 
some extent we have diminished the total magnitude of their 
misery, if not in every individual case its extreme intensity. 
But we have not enabled them to get actual freedom. We have 
made it unlawful to buy and sell their persons. The master 
can no longer obtain control of the laborer’s time and strength, 
and therefore of his freedom, from any legal principal but the 
laborer himself. The laborer cannot even sell his own free- 
dom in perpetuity. But he can sell any portion of it, or all 
of it subdivided into portions, for a limited period of time, or 
for his whole life subdivided into periods. Practically, there- 
fore, any man or woman may sell his or her entire freedom 
for life, and practically thousands of both men and women 
are compelled by hunger to make the sale on terms that are 
personally degrading. Yet that interpretation of this melan- 
choly fact which attributes it to the wickedness and greed of 
a capital-owning class is a tissue of economic and sociological 
fallacies. Another interpretation, which explains it as un- 
avoidable misfortune, becomes a perversion of history when, 
in the desire to prove that the world has grown better, it 
assumes that ancient legal slavery was a consciously-devised 
oppression. Neither oppression nor greed has been at any 
time the first cause of legal bondage or of economic depend- 
ence. Both are secondary causes, induced by experiences 
with a slavery already existent. 

Modern civilization does not require, it does not even need, 
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the drudgery of needle-women or the crushing toil of men 
in a score of life-destroying occupations. If these wretched 
beings should drop out of existence and no others stood ready 
to fill their places, the economic activities of the world would 
not greatly suffer. A thousand devices latent in inventive 
brains would quickly make good any momentary loss. The 
true view of the facts is that these people continue to exist 
after the kinds of work that they know how to perform have 
ceased to be of any considerable value to society. Society 
continues to employ them for a remuneration not exceeding 
the cost of getting the work done in some other and perhaps 
better way. The economic law here referred to is one that 
has been too much neglected in scientific discussion. It 
ought to be repeated and illustrated at every opportunity, for 
at present it stands in direct contradiction to current pre- 
possessions. We are told incessantly that unskilled labor 
creates the wealth of the world. It would be nearer the truth 
to say that large classes of unskilled labor hardly create their 
own subsistence. The laborers that have no adaptiveness, 
that bring no new ideas to their work, that have no suspicion 
of the next best thing to turn to in an emergency, might be 
much better identified with the dependent classes than with 
the wealth-creators. Precisely the same economic law offers 
the true interpretation of ancient slavery. In strictness civil- 
ization did not rest on slavery. It was not in any true sense 
maintainedeby slavery. The conditions that created the civil- 
ization created economic dependence, and they are working 
in the same way, with similar results, to-day. Ancient civili- 
zation accepted the dependence and utilized it in the crude 
form of slavery. Modern civilization accepts and utilizes it 
in the slightly more refined form of the wages system. Cer- 
tain great social tasks of creative organization have always 
confronted our race. The enforced effort to achieve them has 
been history’s great competitive examination. The slaves and 
serfs have been those who have failed. The first great neces- 
sity was social unity,—the power to act together in a disci- 
plined way,—and the first slaves were those who could not 
create a sufficiently coherent social organization to sustain a 
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growing civilization. They had to make way before others 
who were equal to that great achievement, and they became 
slaves not solely nor chiefly because of a conqueror’s tyranny, 
but primarily because slavery or serfdom was practically the 
only economic disposition that could be made of them. To- 
day social unity has been in good measure established, and 
the world has entered on yet larger undertakings. The con- 
dition and assurance of freedom to-day is the ability to devise 
new things, to create new opportunities, to make not only two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, but to make a 
hundred kinds of grass grow where before grew only one 
kind. Accordingly, the practically unfree task-workers of 
this present time are those who, unaided, can accomplish none 
of these new things. They are those who might do well in 
old familiar ways, but who have nothing to turn to when their 
ways cease to be of value to the world. To live they must 
force depreciated services upon society on any terms that so- 
ciety can continue to pay. They are unfree task-workers not 
because society chooses to oppress them, but because society 
has not yet devised or stumbled upon any other disposition 
to make of them.‘ Civilization, therefore, is not cruel. It is 
ever supporting and trying in many ways to utilize the wrecks 
and failures of its own imperfect past. 

But it may be said: All these negative conclusions are based 
on the assumption that the régime of individualism is to con- 
tinue. Might not redemption from poverty and dependence 
be possible under the reign of a beneficent socialism ? 

Two systems of socialism have been proposed, if we classify 
them according to plans of organization, and two if we classify 
with reference to a proposed division of wealth. According 
to one plan industrial administration would be centralized; 
according to the other it would be decentralized. Either of 
these systems might be communistic, incomes being made 
equal throughout society, or either might be non-communistic, 
the services of different men being valued unequally. 

Decentralized socialism would merely substitute competing 
communities for competing private organizations. It would 
follow that some communities would prosper more than others, 
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and that some, therefore, would presently come under sub- 
jection to the others. A centralized socialism would probably 
attempt to establish a rigid and final system of occupations, in 
the hope of preventing industrial derangements. If successful, 
the attempt would make an end of progress. If no such at- 
tempt were made, men would be thrown, as now, from time to 
time, out of that ideal arrangement in which each did the work 
to which he was best adapted, and therefore, if rewarded in 
proportion to their services, the unfortunates would receive, 
as now, only the pittance that would barely support life. The 
one difference would be that society in its corporate capacity 
would assume the responsibility of finding new work for them ; 
but, rewarding them according to performance only, it would 
practically have them in absolute subjection. They would 
only have exchanged masters, and slavery to individuals for 
slavery to society. 

If, vainly hoping to escape from this dilemma, society should 
not only assume the responsibility of finding new opportunities 
for the displaced, but should undertake to compensate them 
for the buffetings and losses that they had suffered by reason 
of industrial changes, and regardless of their resulting worth 
to the commonwealth, it would radically transform the char- 
acter of its socialism. Rewarding no longer according to ser- 
vice, the socialism would become communism. Men of un- 
equal power to work and to use, of widely varying capacities 
to enjoy, would share alike the common product of their labor. 
Only one result could follow. Men of animal natures, having 
as large incomes as men of a higher mental and moral develop- 
ment, would spend inevitably a disproportionate share on the 
grosser sorts of gratification. Materialism of life, with all its 
moral debasement, would be the unprofitable substitute for 
economic hardship. Income can never be greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the social value of a man’s work, talents, culture, 
and virtues, without degrading him. If it be said that at 
present many men whose whole social value is of the slight- 
est do have, in fact, fabulous incomes, which socialism would 
diminish, the reply is that there are not, accurately speaking, 


many such men, and that there would be no apparent advan- 
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tage in substituting a systematic breeding of dull sensualists 
for the sporadic genesis of more brilliant debauchees. Be 
that as it may, the men and women of this class exemplify 
and verify the law. Their lives lend the sting of truth to the 
saying, “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God!” 

Shall we then conclude that an unrestrained individualism, 
eagerly working out those social changes that seem advan- 
tageous to their promoters, can achieve limitless progress, and 
that only harm could come from any checking of the rate or 
intensity of its activity? Shall we assume that the inevitable 
costs of progress in economic loss and human suffering must 
be uncomplainingly borne by those on whom they fall, because 
all private reforms are utopian, and all public regulation of 
industry or assumption of its losses in accordance with any 
form of socialism or communism would be worse than folly ? 
Must we acknowledge that society has no moral responsibility 
for the consequences of the processes and changes by which 
its own well-being and ethical life are maintained? Shall we 
give ourselves over to the belief that /aissez faire is the last 
word of social science and the first law of ethics? Assuredly 
and most emphatically, no! Nothing in the conditions of 
progress as set forth in the foregoing study so much as hints 
at other than negative answers to these questions. On the 
contrary, if the law of evolution as exemplified in human 
society has been rightly understood, we shall be prepared to 
find certain very real limitations of the number and extent of 
the social, political, or industrial metamorphoses which, within 
a given period, can combine in genuine progress. We shall 
look to discover a growing necessity for integral social action. 
We shall expect to hear the ethical consciousness of humanity 
declaring that society is morally responsible for the costs of 
its existence. 

In dynamic phenomena of every kind results are a func- 
tion, as the mathematicians express it, of time. With a given 
amount of energy you can go in an hour ora day a given 
distance. Prolong the time, and you can increase the distance. 
In the inconceivably complicated dynamic phenomena of life, 
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growth, organization, development, are all functions of time. 
Force the rate of transformation, and you simply prevent the 
establishment of some relations of integration, differentiation, 
or segregation, necessary to complete organization. And if 
organization is incomplete there is a limit to the life-possi- 
bilities of the organism. It can perform less and enjoy less 
while it lives, and its dissolution will begin earlier. Society 
on a great scale, as the individual life on a smaller scale, ex- 
emplifies all these laws. If social evolution is to continue, and 
the ethical life of man is to become larger and richer with 
increasing happiness, social organization in the future will be 
not simpler than it is now, but immeasurably more complex. 
In its larger being individualism, socialism, and communism 
will not be the mutually exclusive things that they now seem 
to be. There will be not a narrower but a wider field for 
individual effort, not less but more personal liberty. At the 
same time, more enterprises will be brought under public con- 
trol, and more of the good things of life will be distributed, 
like the sunshine and the air, in free and equal portions. The 
displaced men and women will be more quickly re-established 
than now, their services will be made of greater value, and 


society will assume a larger portion of the burden of their 
misfortunes. All these things are implications of the second 
of the limitations of progress to which attention has been 
called,—namely, that if the increase of social activity becomes 
disproportionate to the constructive reorganization of social 
relationships, the increase of suffering will become degenera- 
tion and moral evil. Some of the facts in evidence must be 


briefly noted. 

Dazzled by the magnificent results of material progress 
already achieved, men throw themselves into the great enter- 
prises of modern life with the zest of an ambition that knows 
no bounds. The rate of industrial, professional, political, and 
intellectual activity becomes proportionate to the swiftness 
of electricity and steam. The intense struggle for success 
causes three great demographic changes which profoundly 
modify the social conditions of existence. 

The first is a phenomenal increase of population following 
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an enormous production of wealth. We have already seen how 
improved industrial conditions in England, in the first part 
of this century, were followed instantly by an unprecedented 
increase of population. At the present time the increase of 
population in England and Wales by births in excess of 
deaths is not less than one thousand souls daily. The expan- 
sion of the population of the United States from 3,929,214 in 
1790 to 62,622,250 in 1890, while the population of Europe, 
in spite of enormous emigration, has been rapidly multiplying, 
is a phenomenon that Longstaff accurately describes as abso- 
lutely unique in history. 

The second change referred to is a rapid concentration of 
this increasing population in large cities, where the great 
prizes of worldly success are striven for and won. This 
movement and its consequences are already attracting the 
serious attention of sociologists to the grave problems they pre- 
sent. Of the 1000 daily births in excess of deaths in England 
and Wales, 408 are born in the seventy-six largest cities and 
towns, 592 in the country, but only 437 remain in the country- 
places of their birth; 112 migrate to the cities, and 43 to for- 
eign lands. In the United States in 1790, 3.35 per cent. of the 
population lived in cities of 8000 or more inhabitants. Now 
29.12 per cent. live in cities of equal or larger size, while in 
the Atlantic coast division, comprising the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
more than one-half of the population are urban inhabitants. 
This means that population is flowing into the cities much faster 
than the reorganization of the manifold phases of town life, in- 
cluding municipal government, is making urban conditions as 
wholesome as those of the country. The result is that con- 
stant drain upon the fresh vitality of the country to meet the 
incessant destruction of vitality in the towns which makes the 
depopulation of rural sections so grave a miatter for the future 
of civilization. “By a curious perversion,” says Longstaff, 
“the advantage of towns is said to be ‘life.’ There is in truth 
more life in a given space, more high pressure, more rush ; 
but it is the rush of a clock running down.” 

A displacement, in certain industries, of men of a relatively 
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high standard of life by cheaper men of a lower standard, 
more rapidly than the better men can find places in indus- 
tries requiring relatively intelligent labor, is the third demo- 
graphic consequence of intense activity. The normal dis- 
placement, as has been shown, is of the dull, mechanical, non- 
adaptable man by a more versatile competitor. But industries 
are not all of the same character. Some are more progressive 
in their methods than others because they contribute to the 
satisfaction of constantly developing wants, which create a 
varying demand, while others minister to wants that are rela- 
tively stationary. In some, therefore, the high-priced man is 
the cheap man; in others the low-priced man is the cheaper 
man. Economists who have contended that high wages 
mean a low cost of labor, and those who have affirmed the con- 
trary, are alike half right and half wrong. They have been 
observing different classes of industries. Under a perfectly 
uniform, self-regulating circulation of labor, the versatile man, 
of the high standard of life, would displace the cheaper man 
in one class of industries, and the duller, cheaper man would 
displace higher-priced labor in the other class. Under normal 
progress the major displacement would be of inferior by supe- 
rior men. But unless economic evolution, creating new wants 
and varying demands, and reorganizing industry to supply 
them, is going on more rapidly than the growth of social 
unrest, or of those political policies that so often force vast 
hordes of destitute people into migrations that have no defi- 
nite destination, as in the case of the Russian Jews, there 
may be a cruel and ruinous substitution of the lower for the 
higher grade of workman, prematurely and far beyond nor- 
mal limits. It would not be unfortunate that the Irishman 
should displace the native American, that the French Cana- 
dian should in turn displace the Irishman, and that finally the 
Hungarian or the Pole should displace the French Canadian, 
if the men of the higher standard of life could immediately 
step into industries of a higher grade. But when this is 
not possible, when they can live only by sinking to the level 
of their more brutal competitors, it is an evil of great mag- 
nitude. 
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Under such circumstances the intense competition of the 
struggle for success, due partly to ambition, but primarily to 
the quickening rate of industrial and social transformation, 
piles up in the community a frightful wreckage of physical 
and moral degeneration. Every sociologist, every statistician, 
has been struck with the seemingly anomalous fact that sui- 
cide, insanity, crime, vagabondage, increase with wealth, edu- 
cation, and refinement; that they are, in a word, as Morselli 
says, phenomena of civilization. But the fact is not altogether 
anomalous, after all. These things are a part of the cost of 
progress, forms that the cost of progress takes when the rate 
of social activity exceeds the rate of constructive reorganiza- 
tion. Quicken the pace of a moving army, and the number 
of the unfortunates who will fall exhausted by the way will 
be disproportionately increased. Besides quickening the pace, 
let discipline lapse and organization break up, and the number 
of stragglers will be more than doubled. Increase the strain 
of any kind of competitive work and derange the conditions 
under which it is done, and the percentage of failures will 
rise. That this is the far-reaching explanation of the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral degeneration that we behold on 
every side, notwithstanding a marvellous multiplication of all 
the influences that make for good, is not to be doubted by one 
who will patiently study the facts recorded in moral and vital 
statistics. Thus,the number of suicides in Italy was 29 per 
1,000,000 inhabitants in 1864, when her people were just en- 
tering on a new and larger life under national unity; in 1877 
it had risen to 40 per 1,000,000. In France, in 1827 the 
number was 48 per 1,000,000; before 1875 it had risen to 
155. In England a rate of 62 in 1830 had risen to 73 in 
1876. In Saxony a rate of 158 in 1836 had risen to 391 in 
1877.* Is it any wonder that Morselli, from whose laborious 








* Later figures, given by Maurice Block (“ L’Europe Politique et Sociale,” 
deuxiéme édition, 1893, p. 460), are as follows: Italy, 1888, 53 per 1,000,000 
inhabitants, 1889, 47 per 1,000,000; France, 1889, 212 per 1,000,000; England, 
1889, 80 per 1,000,000, In Massachusetts the proportion was 69 per 1,000,000 
in the period 1851-55, and go.9 in the period 1881-85. Vide “ Statistics of 
Suicide in New England,” by Davis R. Dewey, Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, June-September, 1892. 
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monograph these figures are taken, says that “in the aggre- 
gate of the civilized states of Europe and America the fre- 
quency of suicide shows a growing and uniform increase, so 
that generally voluntary death since the beginning of the 
century has increased and goes on increasing more rapidly 
than the geometrical augmentation of the population and of 
the general mortality”? Elsewhere he says, and his figures 
prove, that “it is those countries which possess a higher 
standard of general culture which furnish the largest contin- 
gent of voluntary deaths,” and that the proportion of suicides 
is greater in the condensed population of urban centres than 
among the more scattered inhabitants of the country. 

The phenomena of insanity follow the same general laws, 
with the difference that the abnormal loneliness of isolated 
country districts, drained of their population and social re- 
sources by migration to the cities, is as deleterious as the 
overcrowding and fierce competition of towns. According to 
the figures of the Eleventh Federal Census, the inmates of 
public asylums and hospitals for the insane are 2.10 per 1000 
inhabitants in the North Atlantic division and 2.25 per 1000 
in the Western division. It is in these sections that life is 
most intense. In the North Central division the ratio is 1.28 
to 1000, in the South Atlantic division the ratio is 1.27 to 
1000, and in the South Central division it is only 0.71 to 1000. 
Some allowance must be made for the larger number of de- 
ranged persons not committed to public institutions in some 
sections than in others, but this will not greatly affect the in- 
terpretation of the figures, an interpretation fully borne out 
by the researches of specialists. Maudsley, for example, says, 
“TI cannot but think that the extreme passion for getting rich, 
absorbing the whole energies of life, predisposes to mental 
degeneracy in offspring, either to moral defect, or to intel- 
lectual deficiency, or to outbursts of positive insanity.” 

That crime is an effect of poverty it is no longer possible to 
believe, since it varies independently of poverty, and directly 
with other social conditions and with the strain of progress. 
Thus, serious crimes, including theft, are not more frequent in 
poor than in wealthy countries. On the contrary, in England 
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the trials for theft are 228 per 100,000 inhabitants annu- 
ally, while in Ireland they are but 101, in Hungary 82, and 
in Spain 74. Everywhere, too, crimes are less frequent in 
winter, when the hardships of poverty are most grievous, than 
in summer, when they are more easily borne. Again, crime 
is not a monopoly of the poor, since all classes contribute to 
our jail and prison population in very nearly exact proportion 
to their total numbers, and Professor Falkner has shown that 
in the United States serious crime is more frequently com- 
mitted by the native than by the foreign-born. On the other 
hand, keener competition is everywhere followed by increas- 
ing criminality, as is most strikingly shown by the statistics 
of criminality among women. The crimes of women have 
been heretofore in small proportion to the crimes of men, but 
with the opening of hundreds of new industrial and profes- 
sional opportunities to the sex hitherto shielded from the 
fiercer contentions of the social life-struggle, the figures of 
arrests and commitments of women show a sad increase. 
“In all countries where social habits and customs constrain 
women to lead retiring and secluded lives,” says Morrison, 
“the number of female criminals descends to a minimum.” 
In Greece, in 1889, there were only 50 women in a total 
prison population of 5023. In England, on the other hand, 
women constitute 17 per cent. of the whole number of offend- 
ers, while in Scotland, where the industrial emancipation of 
women is most complete, no less than 27 per cent. of the 
offences tried in criminal courts in 1880 were committed by 
women, and in 1888 that percentage had risen to 37. 

Of the rapid increase of vagabondage with social unrest 
and industrial evolution, but a word need be said. Professor 
McCook, of Trinity College, Hartford, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of this question, finds that we are supporting 
in this country an army of 48,848 tramps. At the lowest 
estimate, it costs to feed these absolutely worthless wretches 
$7,938,520 a year. Adding their hospital, jail, and prison 
expenses, the total becomes $9,000,000. 

The end of these things would be social disintegration and 
paralysis but for a reaction that they start in the public mind. 
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The ethical consciousness of society is aroused and unified by 
such evidences that civilization and progress are not an unmixed 
good. The demand becomes daily more imperative for a 
public and private philanthropy that shall be governed by the 
results of scientific inquiry; which shall work no longer at 
cross purposes, but merge their plans and efforts in a unified 
policy to ameliorate, so far as possible, conditions that man 
can never wholly remove, but which he can easily make worse. 
How far can the demand be met ? 

The practical solution of the problem depends on a difficult 
combination of two very difficult things. The first is to con- 
vince one set of people that society ought to assume the costs 
of its progress, and, so far as possible, take openly the respon- 
sibility for replacing the displaced. This is the element of 
truth in socialism. We have, indeed, made some progress in 
this direction. Practically and theoretically society admitted 
the obligation when, in the reigns of the Tudors, it began to 
supplement private and ecclesiastical charity by systems of 
public relief. In a hundred forms of legislation and adminis- 
tration, in public education, in the multiplication of asylums 
and hospitals, in a thousand modes of private beneficence, 
the duty is being more adequately discharged by each later 
generation. But we are yet very far from comprehending its 
full extent. We realize but faintly how far the incompetent 
and impoverished have been made such by social movements 
that have cut them off from any possibility of personal im- 
provement. The second difficulty is to convince another set 
of people of the fallacy of a cardinal socialistic notion,—namely, 
that industrial derangements can be prevented in a progressive 
world; to convince them, therefore, that at all times a portion 
of mankind must be relatively useless to the community, and, 
forthat reason, relatively poor; and that their greatest pos- 
sible utilization and compensation depend on their being held 
for the while in practical subjection to other individuals or to 
the commonwealth. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years about Christian 
socialism, and one of the most interesting developments in 
the ecclesiastical world is the growing belief that Christianity 
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ought to prove its pretensions by demonstrating its power to 
solve social problems. It is curious that in all this discussion 
the most important single doctrine that Christianity has to 
contribute to social science has been forgotten or ignored. 
The doctrine referred to is that of the distinction between 
those who are free from the law and those who are under 
bondage to the law. The key to the solution of the social 
problem will be found in a frank acceptance of the fact that 
one portion of every community is inherently progressive, re- 
sourceful, creative, capable of self-mastery and self-direction, 
while another portion, capable of none of these things, can be 
made useful, comfortable, and essentially free, only by being 
brought under bondage to society and kept under mastership 
and discipline until they have acquired power to help and gov- 
ern themselves. If one should say that we all believe this 
doctrine,—that it is in no sense new,—the necessary reply 
would be that we nevertheless habitually disregard it in every 
matter save the juridical distinction between the law-abiding 
and the criminal. We accept /aissez faire as the expedient rule 
for all men and all industries alike, or we denounce it as bad 
for all alike. We advocate socialistic methods for the entire 
field of industry, or we pronounce them impracticable for any 
part of it. We denounce compulsory education for any class 
in the community, or we insist on forcing it on all classes. In 
all which sayings and doings we confound unlike things, and 
show ourselves irrational in the last degree. 

What, then, in concrete detail, are some of the ethical obli- 
gations placed upon individuals and upon society by the con- 
ditions of social progress ? 

The law that the progressive, self-governing members of 
society should lay on themselves must include at least three 
groups of duties. First, they must resist, personally and in 
their influence, the tendency to subordinate every higher con- 
sideration to that mere quickening of competitive activity 
which so easily goes beyond its normal function of means 
to end, to become an irrational, unjustifiable end in itself. 
Especially in the education of children who are seen to be 
ambitious should everything that savors of competition be 
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absolutely put away. The competitive examination of such 
children is nothing less than essential crime, essential insanity, 
essential idiocy, for all these things will be among its results. 
Second, they must resort more freely, as fortunately they are 
beginning to do, to country life, and especially must they 
provide the conditions of country life to the greatest possible 
extent for children, not only their own but those of the city 
poor. Third, they must cultivate that true individuality in 
the consumption of wealth, which is not only the mark of 
genuine manliness or womanliness, but which surely acts on 
economic demand in ways that give a competitive advantage 
to the higher industrial qualities of men whose own standard 
of life is high. 

The duties that society must discharge in its relation to the 
general conditions of progressive activity, and to its members 
who are undeveloped or degenerate, fall also into three groups. 
First, society must assume the regulation of international 
migration. Each nation must be made to bear the burden 
of pauperism, ignorance, and degeneracy caused by its own 
progress or wrong-doing. Society must also assume the reg- 
ulation, by industrial and labor legislation, of those industries 
in which free competition displaces the better man by the in- 
ferior. Perhaps in time some of these industries may advan- 
tageously come directly under public management, as social- 
ism proposes. Second, society must act on the fact that a 
proportion of its population must be always practically unfree, 
by extending compulsory education to the children of all 
parents who are unable or unwilling to provide in their own 
way a training that the commonwealth can approve. This 
education should be as perfectly adapted as knowledge, money, 
and sincerity of purpose can make it, to the work of fitting 
the children of the poor for life in a changing, progressive 
world. Third, society should enslave, not figuratively, but 
literally, all those men and women who voluntarily betake 
themselves to a life of vagabondage. The time has passed 
when food and shelter should be given by kindly sentimen- 
talists to the tramp, or when the public should deal with his 
case in any partial way. Every tramp within the borders of 
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civilization should be placed under arrest and put at severe, 
enforced labor under public direction. 

These are the positive obligations of individuals and of the 
state that seem to be disclosed by a study of social progress. 
But we must not forget that the same conditions impose a 
negative duty also, an obligation of restraint. For all reform, 
all philanthropic work, is itself a phase of social progress, and, 
like all others, has a cost in effort and suffering. Therefore, 
if philanthropic reform is hurried, or pursued by too radical 
methods, it may convert the absolute increase of evil, which 
progress costs, into a relative increase, and so wholly defeat 
itself. Those distinguished Italian students of criminal an- 
thropology, Lombroso and Laschi, have lately pointed out 
that political crime (the crime, that is, of those who unsuc- 
cessfully resist governmental authority) consists essentially in 
the attempt to accomplish in crude and violent ways desirable 
changes or reforms for which society is not yet ready. Devo- 
tion to the cause of progress these authors propose to call by 
the scientific name philoneism; the dread of change is miso- 
neism. Society is, on the whole, misoneistic ; therefore we can 
mend its ways but slowly. For, whatever happens, we must 
keep in touch with our fellow-men, remembering always the 
fine, true words of Marcus Aurelius: “ The intelligence of the 
universe is social. Accordingly it has made the inferior things 
for the sake of the superior, and it has fitted the superior to 
one another. Thou seest how it has subordinated, co-ordi- 
nated, and assigned to everything its proper portion, and has 
brought together into concord with one another the things 
which are the best.” 

FRANKLIN H. GIpDINGs. 
Bryn MAwR COLLEGE. 
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DID THE ROMANS DEGENERATE? 


A PHYSICAL organism passes through the stages of growth, 
degeneration, and decay. It is not uncommon to compare 
the life of a nation to that of a physical organism. We 
speak of the infancy of a nation, its maturity, the period of its 
decline, and its death, in a manner which seems to imply that 
the failure of vital force in a nation is as inevitable as in a 
tree. This would be simple enough, were it true. We are 
forced, however, to introduce confusion into this simplicity, by 
admitting moral ideas. A nation is very unlike a physical 
organism. The force which binds the individuals of a nation 
together in one body is not material, but moral. A nation is 
one by virtue of common ideas, feelings, faiths, and customs, 
and by virtue of its power to make the common ideas effec- 
tive in laws and forms of government. If nations degenerate, 
their degeneracy is a moral degeneracy. By this is not meant 
degeneracy of moral character, for character, strictly speak- 
ing, belongs to individuals alone, and not to any group or 
body of individuals. The deterioration of a nation would be 
a degeneracy of common ideas, the replacing of noble faiths 
by those less noble, a lowering of moral standards, a general 
lightening of the sense of personal responsibility, the debase- 
ment of the intellect and character of a majority of the 
people. The result of such a process would be the dissolu- 
tion of the body politic. It would bear some analogy to the 
death of a plant or an animal. Do nations thus deteriorate ? 
If so, what are the causes of the deterioration? Is it an in- 
evitable thing, due to the constitution of man’s nature and 
the circumstances of national development? Or is it the 
result of free and responsible action, so that moral forces 
may prevent it? 

The first question is, “ Do nations deteriorate?” It must 
not be answered hastily and without careful discrimination. 
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Were the Jews led captive to Babylon inferior to their ances- 
tors whom Moses brought out of Egypt? Were the Greeks 
whom Alexander conquered less noble than those who defied 
the Persian power? The descendants of the Romans who 
drove out the Tarquins bore the oppression of such monsters 
as Nero and Domitian. Had the nation degenerated? Are 
we, the people of the United States to-day, below the level of 
life and thought on which this nation stood a hundred years 
ago? Let us not say yes too glibly to these questions. 
That a nation once victorious is afterwards itself conquered 
does not prove degeneracy. There may be other causes of 
defeat. A decline in certain things does not imply a general 
decay. Tragedy among the Greeks reached a high point of 
excellence, which it did not long maintain. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that the Greeks to whom Demosthenes spoke 
were inferior to those who listened to Pericles. Is England 
to-day worse than the England of the sixteenth century be- 
cause the Elizabethan drama is unmatched? The corruption 
of a class, or of a number of individuals, does not prove dete- 
rioration of a nation. Especially is it true that a nation can- 
not, at any period of its history, be judged by the characters 
of its ruling monarchs. Henry VIII. was brutal, Charles II. 
a rake, and George IV. a dandy, but the English have never 
at any time been a nation of brutes, nor rakes, nor dandies. 
Do nations deteriorate? The question can be answered 
only by a careful examination of facts in their relations. 
Rome has been from the days of her own historians a favorite 
instance of national degeneracy. The moral decay, the cor- 
ruption within, which rendered her an easy prey to the wild 
hordes of the north, are a never-failing subject for eloquence. 
Let us try to follow the development of Roman life, the changes 
which took place from age to age in ideas, feelings, beliefs, 
manners, customs, and laws, and thus to determine whether 
the nation was constantly sinking to lower levels. This is a 
difficult task, as a glance at the nature of our sources of 
information will show. There are parts of inscriptions, 
mutilated works of art, incomplete and sometimes corrupt 
manuscripts of historical, scientific, and literary works, bits of 
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antiquarian research, and a mass of untrustworthy tradition 
worked over avowedly to glorify the past. Of this testimony, 
that of the actual monuments of antiquity, the remains of 
buildings, tombs, statues, pictures, coins, and inscriptions, is 
by far the most trustworthy. When we come to search 
Roman writers for information, it is well to remember that 
no man’s view of his own times or the times before him can 
be accepted without qualification. The Romans, moreover, 
were a moralizing, rhetorical, satirical people. In reading their 
works for light upon the condition of the nation, we must 
always beware of an ulterior purpose. Like Livy, the writer 
may be pointing a moral; like Cicero, gaining a case; like 
Tacitus or Juvenal, adorning a sentence or heightening a 
satirical effect. The spirit of Tacitus and Juvenal is so deeply 
tinged with national pride and class-prejudice that they some- 
times condemn in the strongest terms changes in law or cus- 
tom which merit approval rather. In determining what ideas 
of right and wrong are characteristic of a given period, how 
much weight shall we attach to the writings of moralists? 
There is always a gulf between the teachings of philosophers 
and the moral standards of the multitude, and another gulf 
between the beliefs of the multitude and their conduct. Yet 
the philosopher’s teachings are in a sense representative of 
his times. As the doctrines of Martin Luther could not have 
been preached in the fourteenth century, so the doctrines of 
Seneca could not have been preached in the Rome of Cato. 

Weare to follow the development of Roman life from earlier 
to later times and mark the evidence of growth or decay. 
Under Roman life we shall include not only the life of the city 
but that of the Latin race, and also, to some extent, that of 
the kindred Italian races throughout the peninsula. While 
the city of Rome undertook to govern, through its municipal 
organization, all Italy and all the world, the true spirit of the 
nation must be sought and found in Italy as a whole, from 
the birthplace of Vergil in the north to that of Horace in 
the south. 

The early inhabitants of Latium were poor, and lived a rude 
and simple life. Agriculture was the principal occupation. 
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The citizen, with the aid of a few slaves, tilled his field. His 
wife superintended the work of the household and spun and 
wove wool. The house was small and rude, without carpets, 
with bare, unwhitewashed walls. The food was chiefly vege- 
table, with pork as an occasional delicacy. It was customary 
to bathe once a week in the wash-house adjoining the kitchen, 
but soap was unknown till the time of the empire. There 
were no barbers in Rome before 300 B.c. Writers of later 
times often refer to their ancestors as unshorn and unkempt. 
If we may trust the statement of Juvenal, it was customary 
to comb the hair only on special occasions. 

When a child was born, the father decided whether he 
would rear it. If he decided in the negative, the child was 
killed or exposed. Children were taught at home, the girls 
to spin and weave, the boys to plough and sow. They were 
also taught reading, writing, and counting, sometimes by their 
parents and sometimes at school. Schools are spoken of as 
existing at a very earlytime. They were private enterprises, 
since the state took no care of education. The teachers were 
generally slaves or freedmen, held in little honor. Much of 
their time was given to the use of the rod. 

Literature and art did not exist among the Romans of the 
time we are considering. Horace places the rise of Latin 
literature between the first and second Punic wars. The early 
Romans, Cato says, did not honor a poet; if a man devoted 
attention to that art, they called him a tramp. 

The games of the circus and certain primitive dramatic 
entertainments served to amuse the public on their numerous 
religious holidays. Tradition assigns the building of the 
Circus Maximus to Tarquinius Priscus, and the establishment 
of certain sports to Romulus. The Romans never ceased to 
take pleasure in the races and other contests of the circus. 
The dramatic entertainments were of two kinds, the Atellane 
and the Mimes. Between these two the Romans made a very 
marked distinction, but the difference would seem to have been 
more in externals than in essential character. The former were 
acted by masked citizens of rank and reputation. The latter 
were enacted by slaves or hired performers, often by women, 
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and the mask was not used. Both were rough and ready im- 
provisations, burlesques full of satirical humor, coarse, clownish, 
and obscene. 

Gladiatorial games, Valerius Maximus says, were first ex- 
hibited in Rome in 264 B.c., when Marcus and Decimus Brutus 
hired gladiators to fight at their father’s tomb as a religious 
ceremony. They are commonly supposed to be of Etruscan 
origin. 

A strong and simple religious faith existed at this time in 
Italy. We find the elements common to primitive religions, 
—an element of nature-worship, an element of ancestor- 
worship, offerings of adoration, propitiation, and expiation, 
bloody sacrifices of animals and even of human beings, a be- 
lief in omens, charms, and incantations, The savage first sees 
divine power in nature, then attributes it also to the revered 
dead; wishes to win favor and shun wrath, and conceives of 
certain means as adapted to that end. Some deny that human 
sacrifices were offered by the early Romans. They would 
explain later undoubted instances of the practice as develop- 
ments of base superstition under foreign influence. This 
position is hardly tenable. It is improbable that the Latins 
were in this unlike other races. Sacrifices are of two kinds, 
—the hostia honoraria, or offering of adoration, and the hostia 
piacularis, or expiatory offering. Even if gladiatorial combats 
are of Etruscan origin, it is probable that in Rome as well as in 
Etruria they took the place of an earlier custom of sacrificing 
prisoners of war at tombs as hostig honorarie in worship of 
the dead. It has been said that expiatory sacrifice was but a 
form of criminal justice. This may be true in those instances 
in which one who had committed crime was slain. But what 
shall we say of the old Italian custom of the ver sacrum? 
This was surely human sacrifice in all its simplicity and all its 
cruelty. 

The original Roman idea of government was perfect equal- 
ity of civil and legal rights for Roman citizens, the patricians, 
supposed descendants of the thirty clans ; for all other persons 
no civil or legal rights whatever. Foreigners, women, children, 
plebeians, and slaves might have some moral claims to fair 
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treatment, but civil or legal rights they had none. Equality 
of right existed among citizens, and the king was merely 
one chosen to represent all. As soon as kings began to 
assume anything more, the citizens arose and overthrew the 
monarchy. 

We come now to look at Roman law, a matter having so 
important a bearing upon our investigation that it must be 
dwelt upon a little more fully. Roman law was of three 
kinds,—/as, jus, and boni mores. Most of the so-called laws 
of the kings were rules of the fas,—that is, of religious duty. 
One who violated these rules was pronounced accursed, and 
might be killed by any who met him. This very primitive 
kind of justice soon fell into disuse, and offences which were 
merely efas—such, for example, as selling a wife—ceased to 
be punished. Thus, fas early lost the force of law. _/us was 
jus moribus constitutum, or common law, and /ez, or statute law. 
By far the greater body of law was jus moribus constitutum. 
The so-called Joni mores scarcely merit the name of law, for 
the censor’s rebuke never had the force of a legal condemna- 
tion. The code called the XII. Tables, formed in 451 B.c., put 
into permanent and definite form the customary law of the 
land. Let us now consider the bearing of the law upon for- 
eigners, plebeians, debtors, women, children, and slaves. The 
original theory was that “a man sojourning in a foreign state 
was without the pale of law and at the mercy of that state and 
its citizens.” His property might be taken and he might be 
enslaved. Growing trade and intercourse with foreign nations 
soon modified this theory, and foreigners were allowed a cer- 
tain degree of protection. That they long remained at a great 
disadvantage compared with citizens is shown by the decla- 
ration of the XII. Tables that no undisturbed occupation for 
any length of time could establish a foreigner’s right to hold 
property if a citizen chose to claim it. 

Plebeians, though of Latin blood, were foreigners in the eyes 
of the members of the clans, and their original position, there- 
fore, was that of foreigners. The details of the long and bitter 
struggle by which they finally obtained full civil and legal 
rights are too well known to need to be recounted here. 
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Before they acquired such rights some of them were fain to 
content themselves with such substitute as the institution of 
the clientship afforded, attaching themselves to a patrician 
patron, who was bound by rules of fas and Joni mores to pro- 
tect them, and who exacted certain services from them in 
return. This was a kind of vassalage. 

The procedure against the insolvent debtor was by the 
XII. Tables as foilows. When a judgment had been obtained, 
he was allowed thirty days in which to pay ; then the creditor 
might seize him and bring him before the magistrate. In 
default of payment, the creditor was then to take him home 
and fasten him in stocks or fetters; after sixty days’ im- 
prisonment, the debtor was brought before the magistrate on 
three successive market-days, that opportunity might be given 
for some friend to redeem him. In case no such redeemer 
appeared, his person was forfeit to the creditor or creditors, 
who might sell him and divide the proceeds. 

Children were absolutely in the father’s power. He could 
kill or sell them at his will, and dispose of their property 
as he saw fit. This was the case not only during a child’s 
minority, but as long as the father lived. No man, how- 
ever old, was free or could hold any property until his father 
died. The case of the daughter was still harder, for upon the 
father’s death she passed under the control of a guardian and 
never became free. It is probable, though not certain, that 
in the earliest times the only form of marriage recognized as 
legal was confarreatio, or religious marriage. It carried im- 
portant consequences to the woman. She passed from her 
father’s rule to that of her husband or her husband’s father. 
Her person and her property were entirely at his disposal. 
Before the law she stood upon a level with her own children. 
Plebeians, since they were not citizens, and since the religious 
ceremonies of the confarreatio were not permissible to them, 
could not contract legal marriage. After the limited civic 
rights granted them by the so-called Servian reforms, their 
unions were recognized in law, though they could not inter- 
marry with patricians. It is not unlikely that about this time 
arose the civil marriage called coemptio, a symbolical purchase. 
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It also transferred the woman from her father’s to her husband’s 
power. Before the time of the XII. Tables, a third kind of 
marriage, called wsus, had come to be recognized as legal. This 
was by consent of the parties, without prescribed ceremony. 
The woman thus married, if the relation was uninterrupted, 
also passed, as in confarreatio and coemptio, into her husband’s 
power. If, however, she absented herself for three successive 
days and nights in a year from her husband’s house, she, while 
lawfully his wife, yet remained a member of her father’s family : 
her husband had no control over her or her property. A 
wife married by confarreatio, coemptio, or uninterrupted usus 
was said to be zm manu, in the hand of her husband. If the 
usus was broken she was not i# manu, but remained in patria 
potestate. 

Roman law regarded marriage as a civil contract, terminated 
at any time by consent of the parties without legal process. 
The law, when it touched the subject at all, merely adjusted 
financial questions involved. It is very likely that the re- 
ligious marriage was originally regarded as dissoluble by the 
husband only, and that in case of certain specified offences on 
the part of the wife. We have no certain information on this 
point. Whether the wife 7” manu had the same freedom of 
divorce as the wife not iz manu is also open to doubt. 

A slave was a piece of property. The law took no cogni- 
zance of him under any other aspect, and set no limits to the 
disposal which might be made of him as property. 

Let us now estimate the Roman life of this period. In 
material conditions, personal habits, amusements, education, 
literature, religion, government, and law, it was an age of 
rudeness, narrowness, hardness, coarseness, and cruelty. The 
historians who are wont to dwell with admiration on the morals 
of early times, and to trace the degeneracy of succeeding ages, 
tell us that we must not judge the primitive Romans by that 
portion of their customs embodied in their law. They say that 
the early Romans were pure and free from vice and crime ; 
that they did not love vile or brutal amusements, offer human 
victims to their gods, rob plebeians, break the marriage bond, 
beat their wives, kill or sell their children, or abuse their slaves. 
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It is said that sacred and revered customs forbade these things. 
And when, in later times, the law began to prohibit human 
sacrifice, to punish cruelty to slaves, to protect women and 
children, and to regulate divorce, these authorities tell us that 
it was the introduction of evil practices, hitherto unknown, 
which led to the enactment of laws before unnecessary. There 
is no proof of these statements. There is no surer way of 
judging the intellectual and moral level upon which a people 
stands than by customs embodied in law. What the law for- 
bids is what the moral sense of the community condemns. 
What the law allows is what the moral sense of the major- 
ity does not strongly condemn. This is especially true of 
common law, and to a great degree of statute law also. The 
enactment of statute laws is seldom due to the necessity of 
checking the growth of evil practices; it is commonly due to 
the fact that growing enlightenment condemns practices once 
general and not disapproved. Is it because cruelty is increas- 
ing or because it is decreasing that we have laws punishing 
cruelty to animals which our ancestors did not have ? 

As a representative of the old Roman character it is cus- 
tomary to refer to Cato, who, living in a time of transition, 
stood for the ancient and the national against new ways adopted 
under foreign influence. ‘“ He was regarded by contempo- 
raries and by posterity,” says Mommsen, “as the true model 
of a Roman burgess.” Let us look at Cato, then. He made 
a stand against the growth of luxury by having no carpets or 
whitewash in his house and allowing no meal to cost more 
than two shillings. He gave his son the narrow traditional 
training in accounts and household economy. The religion 
which he inculcates is superstitious and calculating, a method 
of avoiding loss and making gain by ceremonies, charms, and 
incantations. His business methods are hard, unscrupulous, 
and greedy. He made money by speculating in the slave- 
market, and treated his slaves with great cruelty, selling the 
old and sick, exacting double tasks, lashing so severely for 
slight offences that a slave in fear of his displeasure hanged 
himself by preference. His favorite weapon in a political con- 
test was vile personal abuse. He was occasionally drunk. He 
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had no respect for women, regarding them as “ chattering and 
senseless gossips, who should be ruled strictly and kept at 
home.” He thought a wife a necessary evil, and the morals 
which he shamelessly inculcates are those “too common in 
slave-holding communities.” 

Having considered early Roman manners and institutions, 
let us now follow the changes which took place. We mark 
first that increase in material prosperity and softening of the 
conditions of life which always accompanies advancing civili- 
zation. The historians hail this advance with such language 
as this: “ Luxury prevailed more and more in dress, orna- 
ments, and furniture, in buildings and at table.” “ Above all, 
this new luxury appeared in the appliances of the table.” 
Reading on to learn what this alarming growth of luxury was, 
we find that the “ Romans who had hitherto partaken of hot 
dishes once a day now had them twice. Hitherto the women 
of the household had attended to the baking and cooking, 
but now in the better houses a special cook was kept.” There 
were now carpets or hangings, silver plate, couches with 
bronze ornaments. Pork and vegetables were no longer the 
only food. Various kinds of meat, fish, salads, and fruit were 
served. Baths and barbers were known in all the towns, 
Shall we call this luxury, or civilization? With improved 
methods of agriculture and the growth of trade and manu- 
factures life ceases to be bare and rude, beauty and refinement 
adorn the homes of men. Is there, then, no such thing as 
sinful luxury, a wickedly extravagant expenditure in indulging 
tastes and appetites? There is, indeed, and it is due not to 
the too great production of wealth, but to the imperfect dis- 
tribution of it. This is the difficulty to-day, and it was still 
more an evil in the great slave-holding states of antiquity, 
especially at Rome, where law and government and custom so 
favored the accumulation of much capital in few hands. The 
magnificent marble palaces, the rich robes, the silver plate, 
the gardens and statues, the feasts of rare dainties, strike us 
with horror because we remember the suffering multitude. 
What we condemn is the selfishness which can take forty per 
cent. interest from the poor and gorge itself with good things 
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upon the proceeds. At the same time, increase of wealth is 
good, the palaces and statues and silver and viands are good. 
Material prosperity is inseparable from the rise of humanity 
to higher levels. Italy contained a larger proportion of com- 
fortable homes in the time of the emperors than in the time 
of the kings. It is a mistake to view the changes in the style 
of living as tokens of degeneracy. 

The first advance in education was the introduction of the 
study of Greek literature. About the same time the Romans 
began to translate from the Greek, and to produce Latin plays 
and epic poems formed after Greek models. The Latin version 
of the Odyssey by Livius Andronicus was extensively used as 
a school text-book. In addition to the elementary schools, 
those of higher grade, called schools of rhetoric, were estab- 
lished. The time came when scarcely a provincial town was 
without such a school. Whereas Cato enumerates oratory, 
agriculture, law, war, and medicine as constituting a liberal 
education, Varro, nearly a century later, includes grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, medi- 
cine, and architecture. Many young men now studied at 
Athens and travelled through Greece and Asia Minor. Under 
the empire the state began to concern itself with public in- 
struction. Vespasian paid eight hundred and fifty pounds a 
year to Latin and Greek rhetoricians in Rome. Hadrian 
founded the Athenzeum, the first known public institution for 
higher education with salaried teachers. Philosophers were 
appointed to lecture in all large cities, and were paid partly by 
the community and partly by the emperor. Public libraries 
were established. The book-trade was large, and books were 
cheap. ; 

In literature and art the Romans never produced very much 
of the highest value. The strong native impulse was lacking. 
They studied, translated, adapted, composed, and corrected. 
They became zealous devotees of culture, and tried to be 
literary and zsthetic, with a certain degree of success. Of 
imaginative power and passion little appears; more in Lucre- 
tius and Catullus than in the Augustan poets. 

In the matter of amusements, the races of the circus re- 
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mained in favor; gladiatorial combats ceased to be a religious 
ceremony, and took place in the amphitheatre. While it is 
horrible to think of these bloody spectacles as giving pleasure, 
it was a step in advance when they were no longer offered 
as worship. No Roman moralist before Seneca condemned 
these shows as cruel. Cicero commends them as “the best 
discipline against fear of death and suffering that can be pre- 
sented to the eye.” We are reminded in this connection by 
a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica that it is now only 
half a century since bear-baiting was prohibited in England, 
and that we are only now attaining that stage of morality in 
respect of cruelty to animals that was reached in the fifth 
century in respect of cruelty to men. Constantine in 325 
prohibited gladiatorial combats, but they did not cease entirely 
till about one hundred years after that. There is nothing in 
the persistence of these sports to show that the Romans as a 
nation were more brutal or degraded in later than in earlier 
times. The people of two centuries before Christ may have 
taken quite as savage a joy in these butcheries as the people 
of two centuries after Christ. The increased frequency and 
magnificence of the games were due to increase of wealth and 
leisure. Seneca’s protest and the efforts of Marcus Aurelius to 
mitigate the horrors of the arena at least show some advance. 

Upon the stage a regular drama largely took the place of 
the farce and mime. This drama was nota native develop- 
ment, but a foreign importation. Livius Andronicus translated 
and adapted Greek plays. Nzvius not only translated, but 
undertook to found a Roman national tragedy. His plays did 
not long succeed in holding the stage. More popular was the 
later Attic comedy as worked over by Plautus and Terence. 
The morality of these comedies is low, but, from what we can 
gather with regard to the farce and mime which amused an 
earlier age, these plays are on a higher level. Near the end 
of the republican period the native Italian mime was revived 
and developed and became a favorite entertainment. Such 
artists as Syrus and Laberius gave it form and plot and ele- 
vated it to the dignity of the drama. Cruttwell, in his history 
of Roman literature, attributes this popularity of the mime in 
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the late republic to growing depravity, and then expresses 
surprise to find that the fragments remaining from Syrus and 
Laberius, “so far from betraying any concession to the preva- 
lent depravity, are above the ordinary tone of ancient comic 
morality.” Should we not rather, then, conclude that there 
was no prevalent depravity, and that the mimes of Syrus and 
Laberius are free from the vileness of the earlier mime because 
the public taste was improving ? 

As we found in early Roman religion the elements common 
to primitive religions, so we shall find the usual course of 
development of religious ideas with modifications due to 
peculiarities of race and circumstances. The tendency to for- 
malism and to making gain out of pious observance, common 
everywhere, seems to have been strong among the Romans. 
Mommsen says, “ Latin religion early became shrivelled into 
an anxious and dreary round of ceremonies.” He also says 
that “ the naive popular faith was superseded by an enlightened 
stoical supernaturalism.” If this was the influence of Greek 
philosophy, Cruttwell well expresses the influence of Greek 
religion when he says, “Greece completely undermined the 
general belief in the state religion, substituting for it the fair 
creations of her finer fancy, or, when she did not substitute, 
blending the two faiths together with sympathetic skill.” 
“ Belief in the state religion undermined” and a“ naive popular 
faith superseded by an enlightened supernaturalism,”’—this is 
the growth of scepticism. And what is the growth of scep- 
ticism? Some are wont to think it the decay and death of 
religion. In many an individual it doubtless is so. But that 
growth of scepticism which we see in nations is not, I venture 
to assert, the decay of religion, but its purification. It is the 
decay of certain forms of thought and the rising of the human 
mind to nobler conceptions. When a national faith perishes, 
it never perishes utterly. Error falls away, and truth is seen 
under new aspects. If Cicero did not put faith in charms and 
in the efficacy of ritual to avert financial loss, as Cato did, he 
had a far higher idea of divinity and of humanity. If in Juve- 
nal’s time the dim underworld was a fable for babes, yet many 
believed that there is an undying spirit in man, though it is 
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not ferried over Styx in Charon’s boat nor frightened by the 
bark of Cerberus. The form changes; the essential truth re- 
mains. An age which could utter such thoughts of God and 
man and duty as are spoken by Seneca and Marcus Aurelius 
was not far from ready for the brighter light of Christian truth. 
From the half-savage propitiation of dreaded powers by human 
blood to Seneca’s dim notion of the fatherhood of God is up- 
ward all the way. 

We cannot follow minutely the changes in government, but 
in general it may be said that there was a steady progress from 
the idea of exclusive privilege towards the idea of equal rights 
forall. Plebeian, Italian, provincial of alien blood, even freed- 
man, all at last obtained some measure of justice and recogni- 
tion. The overthrow of the so-called republic must not be 
regarded as the failure of popular government, but as the 
downfall of class-government. The concentration of power 
and privilege in the hands of an aristocracy cannot anywhere 
endure. The wielding of irresponsible and inalienable power 
too surely corrupts many members of the ruling class. The 
oligarchy, then, had to fall. And, since the Italians knew no 
better how to form a truly democratic government than did 
the French a century ago, a Cesar appeared in due time and 
set up a rule which bore the same relation to the senatorial 
government as did Napoleon’s empire to the privileged power 
of the grands seigneurs. It was, upon the whole, a better 
government,—more honest, more wise, more public-spirited. 
It is true there were bad emperors,—Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, 
Domitian,—though some of them perhaps were not so mon- 
strous as Tacitus depicts them. Under monarchy there is 
always danger from bad rulers. But a monarch is more likely 
to rule in the interest of the public than a nobility are. They 
are sure to rule in their class-interest. Augustus, Vespasian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines gave a prosperity to the 
Roman world which the quarrelling and greedy nobles had 
not given for some centuries. 

We will now consider changes in the condition of women, 
children, and slaves. It became not uncommon for fathers to 
emancipate their grown-up sons and daughters. By early 
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custom, if a man sold his son into slavery and the master 
freed him, the son went back under his father’s power. The 
XII. Tables declared that if a father sold his son three times, 
or his daughter once, the son or daughter was then free from 
the father. This provision was now used as a means of break- 
ing the bond of patria potestas. If a man wished to make his 
son independent, he went through the form of a fictitious sale 
thrice repeated. Even where sons and daughters were not 
emancipated, custom gradually relaxed the bond, so that a 
considerable degree of liberty was allowed to sons and daugh- 
ters in mature life. The law, however, remained unchanged 
until imperial times. About the time of Augustus a law was 
enacted allowing a son to hold as his own property acquired 
by military service. This right of holding property was fur- 
ther extended under Constantine and succeeding emperors. 
Though exposure of infants was practised until Christianity 
ended it, a father could no longer put his children to death. 
He could sell only quite young children, and that only if he 
was too poor to maintain them. 

Those forms of marriage by which a woman was transferred 
from her father’s family to that of her husband, and was abso- 
lutely subject to him, passed out of use. Almost all married 
women remained under their fathers’ power, and as fathers 
ceased to exercise this power strictly and allowed their 
daughters to conduct their own affairs, women became free. 
It has been said that this freedom, together with other de- 
basing influences, corrupted women, so that the Roman women 
of later times were monsters of vice and profligacy compared 
with the Lucretias and Cornelias of early ages. If we form 
our idea of Roman women from Juvenal and Martial, we 
must certainly think this true. These writers purposely select 
the worst and then exaggerate. Let us look rather at some 
of the women whom Tacitus and Pliny show us,—at Agrip- 
pina, the wife of Germanicus ; at the wife and mother of Agri- 
cola; at Pliny’s Calpurnia; at the noble Fannia and Arria. 
There was the wife of Seneca, too, and the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, and countless others. Any one of these is equal to 
Lucretia in virtue, and far superior to her in knowledge and 
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refinement. Whether Lucretia is a historical personage or 
a traditional ideal, what is she? She is a woman who could 
spin wool and be faithful to her husband. And these others 
were fit companions of philosophers and statesmen. Compare 
the way in which Cato speaks of the best women whom he 
knew with the way in which Tacitus and Pliny speak, and you 
will not doubt that women in later times were more respected. 
Perhaps they were more worthy of respect. 

The following changes took place in the law concerning 
slaves. Early in imperial times the master’s right to compel 
slaves to fight with beasts in the arena was taken away. Anto- 
ninus Pius empowered city prefects and provincial procurators 
to receive a slave’s complaints of cruelty and to sell cruelly- 
treated slaves to other masters. Hadrian deprived owners of 
the right to kill or torture slaves at will, or to sell them to 
keepers of gladiatorial schools. Constantine made the inten- 
tional killing of a slave murder. Slaves were even granted 
something like legal marriage, their unions being regarded as 
lasting and indissoluble. 

We have now considered the early customs of the Romans, 
their material condition, amusements, education, religion, gov- 
ernment, and their treatment of the weaker members of soci- 
ety, and have traced the changes which took place in each 
of these things. In which do we not see constant improve- 
ment rather than degeneracy? It remains to answer two 
questions: whence has arisen the common impression that 
the Romans became very corrupt ? and to what was the down- 
fall of Rome due, if it was not due to internal decay ? 

The impression of a general depravity has arisen partly 
from the evident and frightful depravity of certain individuals 
in all classes. There were persons in the age of Nero who 
were more wicked in certain ways than any persons were or 
could be in the age of Numa. As a man can be vicious as a 
brute cannot, so a civilized man can be vicious as a savage 
cannot. It is well known that we teach the heathen new vices. 
It does not follow that civilization is evil, but merely that that 
which is a savor of life unto life to many may be a savor of 
death unto death to some. We look at a dissolute and reck- 
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less noble like Catiline, at a ruler like Tiberius, at a high-born 
woman fighting beasts in the arena, at a city rabble clamoring 
for bread and games, and forget that a majority of the Italian 
people may not have been like these, but may have been as 
far above their ancestors in moral judgment and conduct as 
these individuals were below them. 

Again, we are misled by Roman writers. After the manner 
of many moralists, they idealize the olden times and lament 
modern degeneracy. Now, in every age and in every land 
there are those who do this. The careful student of history 
must see that such comparisons are fallacious. No age can 
see itself in its true relation to other ages. When Roman 
writers declare that the times are corrupt, we must suspend 
our judgment. Horace, when singing the praises of the good 
old times, is fain to admit that a sudden transfer to the age 
of the unkempt Furii and Camilli might be undesirable. 

The erroneous interpretation of changes in law to which I 
have referred above has helped to strengthen the false im- 
pression. For example, it is stated that cruelty to slaves 
increased from age to age. The only way to prove this is 
to bring forward well-attested instances in which the old- 
time masters treated their slaves humanely, and, moreover, 
such a number of instances as to show that humane treatment 
was general. The mere absence of recorded instances of 
cruelty proves nothing. The necessary evidence is lacking. 
Whatever inference can be drawn from comparing Plautus and 
Cato with Cicero and Seneca tends in the opposite direction. 
It is argued that the enactment of laws punishing cruelty to 
slaves shows that such cruelty was on the increase, and that 
such laws now for the first time became necessary. This is 
pure assumption. Considering such slight evidence of facts 
as we have, we may rather conclude that such laws were 
enacted because public opinion ceased to sanction cruelties 
which it formerly sanctioned. 

To what, then, was the downfall of Rome due? I shall 
adopt by way of reply to this question the words of Pro- 
fessor Toy in his recent book called “ Judaism and Christi- 
anity :” “The great empires of the old world perished, not 
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through internal moral-intellectual decay, but by outward 
pressure. They fell apart through insufficient political organ- 
ization, and succumbed to the violence of stronger powers.” 
To quote once more from Mommsen: “The Roman com- 
monwealth was planned as a civic community. It broke 
down by its unnatural enlargement.” We may say, then, 
that the attempt to govern a world by methods suited for 
governing a municipality failed. The changes of adminis- 
tration introduced under the empire partially repaired this 
failure, and might have enabled the Roman dominion to en- 
dure, had it not been for attacks from without. The unnat- 
ural institution of slavery, and other social and legal arrange- 
ments favoring large accumulations of wealth in the hands of 
a few, further weakened the state. It is small wonder that such 
a structure fell to pieces under the fierce onset of a foreign foe. 

We conclude that the Roman people formed no exception 
to the law of development, which is from the lower to the 
higher. We may not go so far as to adopt Gibbon’s extrava- 
gant language when he says, “If a man were called to fix 
the period in the history of the world during which the con- 
dition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus.” But we 
may see, with Professor Dyer, in the latter days of paganism, 
“amelioration and purification as well as a growing super- 
stition and a gradual decay.” Some losses there are, doubtless, 
but the gains are greater than the losses. Out of death 
comes life, and always higher life for evermore. There is no 
death of nations perishing utterly by the mere waning of vital 
force. Old thoughts, old faiths, old ways, decay, that better 
thoughts and faiths and ways may take their place. And even 
when some violent catastrophe lays low a nation in the dust, 
even then its spiritual treasure is not lost, although the form 
of national existence is destroyed. All the best which it has 
wrought out lives again in the new growths which spring up 
from the old root. And so it was with Rome. 

Mary Emity Case. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL LIFE.* 


THERE is a remark we frequently hear from any one who is 
forced into a corner in argument: Zhat is all very well in theory, 
he will say, dut it does not hold good in practice. It is a poor 
retort, but it generally serves its purpose, and acts as a sort of 
closure by turning the conversation from the point at issue, 
and, like other cant phrases, it really deserves a little consider- 
ation. The alleged opposition between theory and practice 
may arise in almost any walk of life, and in connection with 
any branch of knowledge; even though I draw illustrations 
to-night from those subjects of which I am least ignorant, I 
think the questions which are raised are not without interest 
for every class of students. 


I. 


To begin with, we may at once.admit that we are all inclined 
to play the part of the practical man, who is suspicious of mere 
theory, in some matters,—eyg., in trifling ailments. Every 
one of us who catches cold is, unfortunately, able to fall back 
on past and similar experience, and each of us has a favorite, 
and probably a different, remedy,—Turkish baths, Himrod’s 
powder, whiskey and water, or whatever it may be. Each of 
us relies on the experience that this specific did us good before, 
and confidently tries it again. Now, this simple and familiar 
instance serves to show why the practical man, who protests, 
perhaps, that he has no book knowledge, is apt to be so abom- 
inably bumptious. He is quite confident that his opinion is 
sound and right: it is (1) directly drawn from personal ex- 
perience,—he is clear that a Turkish bath did cure his cold; 
(2) much of his knowledge refers to matters that recur, 
since ordinary experience is recurring experience ; and (3) his 
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knowledge is in a form in which he can apply it readily; he 
can go and take another Turkish bath. 

Now, the rule-of-thumb man—or the practical man, as per- 
haps he prefers to call himself—does not trust the general prin- 
ciples which he reads in books and speaks of as theories : we 
may use the word in the wide and vague way which popular 
usage sanctions* for any sort of generalization. What goes 
beyond his own experience, or rests on facts of which he has 
no knowledge, does not appeal to him with the same force. 
The practical man prefers to act on his own experience, and 
for this he is not to be blamed; for I venture to say that 
wherever we have direct personal experience of our own we 
are right to trust to it; we do well to regard it as our best 
guide and to follow it. But that need not lead us to fall into 
the practical man’s error of disparaging and scouting all that 
he calls “theories.” For, however highly, however justly, we 
rate our experience, we must yet have recourse to “ theories” 
in a threefold fashion,—sometimes to correct our experience, 
sometimes to supplement it, and sometimes to point out where 
we may and where we should not apply it. 

1. It is useful to be able to correct our own experience by 
comparing it with that of other people collected and expressed 
in general terms. For, after all, we may be quite mistaken in 
the way we interpret our own experience and assign some 
particular reason for occurrences that fall within our own 
knowledge. The commonest illustration will serve. A man 
awakes with a headache and general indisposition for the labors 
of the day; he attributes it to the salmon he ate at dinner; it 
may have been something else. Or he abuses his host, and 
says the champagne must have been bad; but it may have 
been the quantity, or the combination of drinks, that affected 
him, rather than the quality. And in the beginnings of all 
branches of science the same sort of thing is found; the his- 
tory of medicine isfull of instances of useless remedies rest- 
ing on misinterpreted experience. It is by comparing our 
own experience with that of other people, as expressed in a 
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general form, that we can correct our experience and see 
whether we have interpreted it rightly or not. 

2. But besides this, even if wé interpret it aright, the expe- 
rience of each one of us is so very limited,—how limited we 
rarely realize. It is limited in space. There was a man of 
whom I have heard in Nottinghamshire who discontinued the 
donation he had regularly made for a time to a missionary 
society ; when asked as to his reasons, he replied, “Wed, /’ve 
travelled a bit in my time ; I’ve been as far as Sleaford, in Lin- 
colnshire,and I never saw a black man, and I don't believe there 
are any.” Indeed, “the world is so full of a number of things” 
that none of us can have personal experience which is in any 
sense exhaustive. 

And our personal experience is also very limited in “me. 
The body of human knowledge into which we may enter has 
been built up so slowly, by so many generations of men; the 
facts about the sun and the earth which are taught to infants 
at elementary schools are by no means matters of direct per- 
sonal experience. It took thousands of years of skilled ob- 
servation before the data were accumulated which give us our 
knowledge that the earth is like an orange and goes round the 
sun. These every-day statements—what we call elementary 
knowledge—sum up the inherited experience of many gen- 
erations of human beings, and far transcend the information 
which could have ever been accumulated in the span of a single 
life. To trust to our own personal experience is wise and right, 
but to disparage and neglect ‘“ mere theories” is to renounce 
our part in the great heritage of wisdom and knowledge which 
the human race has gradually and toilfully got together. 

If the importance of relying on past experience is obvious 
in a science like astronomy, it is also great, though not per- 
haps so obvious, in such a study as economics. We are apt 
to think that the modern conditions of industry and trade are 
so unlike anything that went before them that we can afford 
to neglect the wisdom of the past, that we may brush it on 
one side as merely irrelevant, and rely solely on personal 
experience. It is true that modern problems are in a sense 


perfectly new, and are in many ways very different from those 
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of other days, but it is also true that if we wish to understand 
what is sometimes called the play of social forces we shall 
have to turn to the past rather than to the present. And for 
this reason: there are many influences that work very slowly ; 
of some social changes we cannot see the full results in a 
single generation. It is only gradually that the various effects 
which have been brought about in different directions become 
apparent, for society is so complicated that it is impossible to 
forecast how some seemingly minor modification may affect 
the whole. It is familiar enough that if you have a ram- 
shackle old house and wish to introduce some modern im- 
provement, to put in a bath-room or fit it with electric light, 
you may bring the whole thing about your ears; and in patch- 
ing the framework of society there is a similar danger unless 
one goes warily. It is only by looking at the history of society 
in the past that we come to realize how very complicated it is ; 
how true it has been that the unexpected always happens. 
The rapid spread of the influenza and the threatenings of 
cholera have recently awakened us in England to the possi- 
bility of our country being ravaged by some plague, as it was 
in by-gone days, and notably by the Black Death in the time 
of Edward III. About half the population of this country 
was swept away by the plague. It is easy to say that accord- 
ing to Malthus’s law the gap would soon be filled up, perhaps 
in five-and-twenty years, though I am by no means confident 
that the recovery in mere numbers was very rapid. But, after 
all, the question of mere numbers is not so very important; 
the interesting matter is to trace out how that sudden shock, 
due to such unexampled mortality, affected the structure of 
society, the employments and comforts of the people. And if 
we examined it in detail, we should find that the sudden blow 
set agoing a series of changes and readjustments which con- 
tinued for generations. If we wish really to understand the 
full influence of this epidemic, we must take account not only 
of its immediate and temporary but also of its ultimate and 
permanent results; and this is all the more necessary since in 
some ways the ultimate results were the very reverse of the 
immediate and apparent effects of the plague. The first change 
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which occurred, while the epidemic was still raging, was a 
sudden and rapid rise of wages, so that the day-laborer got far 
more by his work than before. But this was gradually fol- 
lowed by the introduction of a new order of things; men 
would not continue to pay these new rates for work in the 
fields, and so they took to pasture-farming instead, to save 
the labor bill. The development of sheep-farming at the ex- 
pense of tillage seems to have been set a-going as a conse- 
quence of the Black Death, and it went on with more or less 
rapidity for two centuries and a half; it was by far the most 
important effect of the Black Death, though there is little evi- 
dence that it was observable within a generation of the fatal 
year of mortality.* And note the ultimate effect on the 
laborer: high rates of wages led to a smaller area of tillage 
and less frequent opportunities of employment, so that the 
day-laborer in the time of Elizabeth was in all probability 
quite as badly off as he had been in the earlier years of Edward 
III..—perhaps worse off. The ultimate effects on wages were 
quite opposite to the immediate and apparent effects. 

So far for the social effects of a visitation which lay beyond 
human control, at any rate in the then condition of society ; 
but the distinction between the immediate and the ultimate 
results of social changes is also noticeable in connection with 
legislation and the administration of law. The reasons for 
passing some measure may be good, the objects in view right 
and wise ; it may secure these objects; but so complicated is 
society that it is also sure to bring about further and unex- 
pected changes, perhaps for good, perhaps for evil. Here, too, 
we must learn to recognize that the ultimate effects of a meas- 
ure may be different from, perhaps directly opposite to, its im- 
mediate and apparent results. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century there was 
a very general feeling that the Poor Law was administered 
with unnecessary severity, and that the action of the overseers 
was penurious and cruel. There was, in consequence, a cer- 
tain reaction in favor of greater laxity in administration ; and 
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this showed itself in the passing of an act in 1782,* when 
certain discretionary powers were given to the guardians 
which gave greater opportunities for out-door relief. Later, 
in 1795, under what seemed the pressure of a temporary 
emergency, the Berkshire justices, and soon after the justices 
generally, began granting out-door relief very widely and sys- 
tematically in the form of allowances to supplement wages. 
From various causes, among others a wool famine, spinning 
was scarcely obtainable and was very badly remunerated ; and 
the allowances were probably intended to serve as a substitute 
for the women’s contribution to the family economy. But in 
the course of a very few years it was found that what had begun 
as a temporary emergency had to be continued, and became 
the normal condition of the laborers, with the worst possible 
results. The effect of this allowance system in sapping a 
spirit of independence was most grievous, and the country 
was in danger of being ruined by the increase of pauperism. 
But even while we look back and join in the general chorus 
of condemnation of the old Poor Law as it was latterly ad- 
ministered, we may see how hard it is to blame those who 
took the steps that led to these disastrous results. They 
desired to remove the immediate pressure of poverty and to 
keep whole families from starving; they succeeded in accom- 
plishing what they aimed at, and they are not to be too 
harshly blamed because they failed to see that the ultimate 
result would be to permanently degrade and pauperize the 
laboring class. The men who made the error did not live to 
see its full results, but it is for us to distinguish their reasons 
for making the change, from the unexpected results of that 
change in the law. We may thus learn, by the recorded con- 
sequences of their mistake, to be careful how lax administra- 
tion of the Poor Law may foster rather than relieve pauperism. 

Where, as in all social phenomena, movements are slow 
and gradual and far-reaching, it is of special importance that 
we should not be content to rely on our impressions, however 
well founded these may be. We want to enlarge our indi- 
vidual experience of the depreciation of silver, or of the in- 
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fluence of trades’ unions; we form impressions of what is 
obvious, but by referring to the recorded experience of others 
we get a grasp of what is not obvious, but yet may be of first- 
rate importance. 

3. There is also a danger that the merely rule-of-thumb 
man will try to apply his knowledge to cases where it is quite 
irrelevant. One of my parishioners, who found that Sequah’s 
oil relieved her rheumatism, thought it worth while to take it 
internally, in the hope of curing cataract. This may seem an 
extreme case ; but it is true that the merely practical man has 
no criteria as to the limits within which he may usefully apply 
his knowledge. He hardly considers how far the new case is 
on all fours with the old one. It is the man who is accus- 
tomed to group and weigh evidence drawn from any sources 
and from wide experience, and whose intelligence is trained by 
the process, who can formulate the conditions under which it 
is possible to apply one remedy with good hope of success, 
Alike in regard to correcting his impressions, to supplement- 
ing his experience, and to applying his knowledge, the rule- 
of-thumb man may gain immensely if he is willing to test and 
amplify his opinions by aid of book-learning and theories. 


II. 


The accumulated experience of the human race is, then, a 
vast field from which we may draw in order to supplement our 
personal experience and to help us to guide our action. But we 
cannot draw on it hap-hazard ; we must select what is relevant 
to the business in hand. We need to attend to some particu- 
lar subject, and that means that we leave its surroundings out 
of account and deal with it as abstracted from other circum- 
stances. The rule-of-thumb man habitually argues from one 
concrete case to another, but all science is more or less 
abstract, since attention is directed to some group of phe- 
nomena which coexists with other phenomena in fact and in 
actual experience, but which must be separated from them in 
thought,—as light coexists with but may be studied apart 
from the study of heat. The scope of each empirical science 
is the range of human experience of which it takes cognizance. 
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In some sciences the process of abstraction is carried much 
further than in others; and different sciences differ very much 
from one another in the ways in which they are connected 
with, and can be brought to bear on, human conduct. There 
are three different points in this relationship which we may 
consider in turn. 

1. For one thing, a practical object of some kind or other 
has very often been the chief motive that has prompted to 
the pursuit of a science; indeed, this is probably at work 
very obviously in the early stages of all sciences. The prac- 
tical object may be illusory, but it none the less affords the 
motive which has stimulated men to make real and permanent 
progress. Thus, the early development of astronomy was 
closely connected with the mistaken expectations of astrology; 
the first advances in chemistry were urged on by the hopes 
of adepts who might succeed in the transmutation of baser 
metals into gold. Again, philology has profited greatly from 
the labors of those who have studied African or Polynesian 
languages and reduced them to writing, with the practical 
object of using them as instruments of instruction. 

So, too, with economics. It is interesting to notice how 
many of the great economists of by-gone days, both English 
and foreign, have been influenced by direct practical aims. 
Many of them were consciously endeavoring to find the best 
means of increasing the revenue: it was so with Petty, and it 
was so with Quesnay. Adam Smith, too, wrote with a direct 
practical reference in regard to the trade of the country, and 
especially its trade with France. Malthus thought out his 
doctrine of population with reference to the condition of 
the country under the influence of a badly-administered poor 
law; and the theory of rent which goes under Ricardo’s name 
was developed in connection with practical difficulties about 
bounties on corn and a high price of provisions. A practical 
interest has been apparent all through the progress of clas- 
sical political economy ; and it is not too much to say that 
the phenomena of the exchange of wealth would never have 
attracted such special attention if it had not been for the prac- 
tical interests connected with them. 
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It is also true, I think, that the general and increasing 
apathy about economic science at the very time when social 
questions are coming so much to the front is due to the general 
suspicion that economics has little practical bearing. This 
suspicion has been partly fostered by the language which has 
been employed by Cairnes and others. Some writers have 
been inclined to treat economics as if its reasoning were en- 
tirely hypothetical ; by so doing they are able to present their 
reasonings in a form in which they have universal validity 
and have the character of strict demonstrations. But while 
there is this gain in the form of the science, there is, as Senior 
long ago pointed out, a very serious loss from casting the 
whole science into a shape in which it is merely hypothet- 
ical. The connection with actual life is lost, and the science 
seems to be merely in the air. Now, while hypothesis and 
hypothetical speculations may be necessary and useful instru- 
ments of study, as they are,* and I should be the last to de- 
preciate them, positive economic doctrine rests on human 
experience, and must be built up, like other empirical sciences, 
by empirical methods. In so far as it is treated as merely 
hypothetical, it has, indeed, demonstrative certainty, but it has 
lost touch with actual life. If economic science is little re- 
garded by practical men, it is partly because economists have 
been so much inclined to cast it in such a form that they can 
employ mathematical methods. Such reasonings have high 
and transcendent validity, but no direct relation to actual life. 
Of course, economic science is still less reliable when the 
hypotheses are not plainly stated, and it is not clear whether 
the reasoning is merely hypothetical or is positive doctrine 
which rests on a basis of experience. Such confusion as this 
justifies not merely apathy on the part of the public, but 
distrust. 

Still, whether the existing apathy is the fault of modern 
economists or their misfortune, the science which deals with 
the exchange of material wealth, and therefore with the con- 





* I have dwelt elsewhere on the importance of hypothesis and of what I call 
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ditions of its production and the terms of its distribution, is 
of first-rate importance. It is only one aspect of human 
affairs, but it is an aspect which ought not to be neglected. 
Nor is there anything degrading, as some folks seem to think, 
in concentrating attention on this side of human affairs, so 
long as we remember that it is not the sole aspect. To take 
the most extreme case: godliness has importance for the life 
that now is; it has an economic importance; not less truly it 
has promise for the life to come. We may try to estimate the 
economic influence of the Christian religion, as, for example, 
in the works of the monks of the West, or at other times 
when there has been a clear advance of a definitely Christian 
civilization. The importance of the Christian religion as an 
economic force, either in the individual or the community, is 
a perfectly legitimate subject of study; those who engage in 
it need not be in the least blind to the supernatural and eter- 
nal worth of the Christian Faith. And so of anything else: we 
need not suppose that material goods are the one thing worth 
having; we may be perfectly clear that they are often wasted 
and misused. Wealth only offers opportunities of advance in 
art and science and much else, but it does offer opportuni- 
ties. And the science which considers the material and phys- 
ical conditions of social well-being deals with a subject which 
is of immense practical importance. Errors in regard to this 
may be fraught with terrible misery for generations to come. 
2. Different sciences differ in character, and some are much 
more directly applicable to practical life than others. The 
very abstract sciences apply to a great many different things, 
and are widely useful, but it is not easy to deduce practical 
maxims directly from them. Arithmetic applies to all sorts 
of things, but a man who is quick at figures can hardly deduce 
from that science a method of book-keeping or land-survey- 
ing ; the applications of chemistry are much more direct. In 
fact, it is a familiar piece of logic that the wider a conception 
is, the vaguer it is; the more it applies to, the less it has in it.* 
If a science is very widely applicable, it is difficult to build 
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maxims upon it. Till the time of Ricardo, as I have pointed 
out, economics made no pretensions to be a very widely ap- 
plicable science; in its earlier days, writers avowedly dealt 
only with the circumstances of their own nation, and at the 
beginning of this century they kept their attention closely 
fixed on material wealth. But within the last few years there 
has been a decided movement in another direction. The new 
school, of which Professor Marshall is the acknowledged 
head, devote themselves to expressing principles in their 
widest form. Ricardo’s doctrine of rent is expanded into a 
form in which it becomes applicable not merely to land, but 
to every variety of differential advantage for production.* 
In the same way economic theory is treated, not as concerned 
with material wealth at all, but as a sort of branch of psychol- 
ogy which gives us a machinery to aid us in reasoning about 
such motives of human action as are measurable, whether 
they are concerned with material wealth or not.t Now, there 
may be great interest in working out theories of this kind, 
and I do not venture to say a word which would seem to dis- 
parage such studies, but I wish to point out that when eco- 
nomic doctrine is formulated thus, it does not serve so readily 
as a guide in practical difficulties ; it is harder to frame maxims 
with its help. And thus in a second way the new school are 
inclined to give economic doctrine a character in which it is 
divorced from actual life, and are, to my mind, themselves to 
blame for the general apathy they sometimes deplore. They 
may, of course, be ready to state opinions on practical ques- 
tions,—in favor of a large increase of out-door relief, or any- 
thing else. But such an opinion is necessarily put forward as 
a mere tpse dixit, and no serious attempt is made to supply any 
scientific foundation for it.{ 

3. Various sciences differ from one another, too, in another 
matter that is closely connected with the question of practical 
applications: some study forces which human beings can 
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t “ Present Position,’’ p. 15. 

} Compare the paper read by the Rev. W. M. Ede at the British Association 
(Section F) in Edinburgh. 
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direct and control easily and accurately ; other sciences are 
devoted to the study of forces which are to a much less extent 
under human control. In a physical laboratory the various 
physical forces can be brought to bear in greater or less 
amounts with precision; but there are other forces which we 
have no such means of regulating, and among them are those 
with which economical science is concerned. Economic 
science deals with forces in human nature, with human skill 
and enterprise, with human care in providing for the future, 
and so forth. Its scope, according to the best tradition, is 
limited to the consideration of those forces so far as they are 
concerned with material wealth; but it studies the operation 
of human powers and is pre-eminently a moral rather than 
a physical science. It has on the one hand to describe the 
character of physical limits to wealth, and on the other to 
study the conscious efforts of human beings to overcome 
physical nature. Now, the forces of human nature are at the 
best very unruly; the energy and foresight that are brought 
into play in the production of wealth are not easy to measure 
accurately, nor can we either call them into being at will 
or apply them as we please. The forces of human nature, 
whether in individuals separately or in society generally, are 
far less directly under the control of other men than those of 
physical nature; and political economy is contrasted with the 
experimental sciences in regard to the facility which there is 
for putting its doctrines into effect. 

This seems to me to bea matter that is too little thought of 
in many practical schemes for the improvement of the people ; 
it is neglected by individualists and socialists alike. Socialists 
sometimes speak as if the state could control all the powers 
of production in the interest of the community, but they 
never show how the state is to secure the continued exercise 
of human energy and human foresight under changed condi- 
tions. In a similar fashion there are those who speak as if 
letting men severely alone were a certain means of calling 
forth their best qualities; but neither this nor even some 
modest encouragement will insure their becoming thrifty. 
You cannot compel them to be provident by merely abolish- 
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ing out-door relief, nor call forth national thrift by floating a 
scheme of compulsory national insurance. It is pre-eminently 
in such cases as this that we see how what looks well on paper 
may yet be utterly unfeasible; we have no direct and com- 
plete control over the forces that are required to bring about 
the new condition of things which we wish to see introduced. 


III. 


So far I have tried to show that an appeal to science is 
desirable, since it corrects and supplements and assists our 
personal experience; I have tried, too, to distinguish between 
different sciences, and to show that they do not all lend them- 
selves equally to practical application. I come now to the 
broad feature which distinguishes the sciences of human 
nature (or moral sciences) from the physical sciences, in regard 
to the possibility of practical application. 

Of course in all empirical sciences and studies we have to 
do with generalization,—general statements of human expe- 
rience. But there are generalizations and generalizations. 
The forces of physical nature have remained practically unal- 
tered during the whole range of human life on the globe; the 
world has continued to go round the sun in the same sort of 
way, and we are justified in taking our generalizations about 
chemistry or physics as true for the whole past and whole 
future of the human race. With regard to studies which in- 
vestigate human nature and human society it is different ; for 
human society and human nature are constantly changing. 
As has been well said, history never repeats itself; hence our 
generalizations in regard to the forces of human nature only 
hold good for a longer or shorter time; they have no real pre- 
tence to universality. Even sucha generalization as Malthus’s 
doctrine of population, though more carefully based than any 
other economic generalization, would not justify us in any 
prediction with regard to the population of the globe, in the 
same way as we might predict eclipses of the sun and moon 
a hundred years hence. Not only is it impossible to foresee 
the conditions of the time, but it would be rash to assume 
that the force of the reproductive instinct would be precisely 
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the same then as now. Human nature is constantly changing, 
and therefore our generalizations never hold good universally 
in human experience, but are only true for a longer or shorter 
period of human experience. This is a most important differ- 
ence between empirical generalizations about physical forces— 
physical laws—and empirical generalizations about the forces 
of human nature. Personally, I think it would be wise if econ- 
omists would mark this distinction by speaking of their empiri- 
cal generalizations as generalizations, and not introducing the 
term economic law, with all its false implications of univer- 
sality. And this may help us to see the limits within which 
we can rightly look for guidance to political economy. 

1. We can rarely argue any single case out satisfactorily on 
general principles. The complication of society is very great, 
and the steady and continuous change renders it improbable 
that the principles we have derived from the past apply di- 
rectly to society in the present. Even within the last three 
hundred years the character of English pauperism has changed 
enormously. The events which led to its increase three hun- 
dred years ago have very little resemblance to the circum- 
stances which tend to its increase now. For example, drink 
is commonly spoken of now as one of the chief causes of 
pauperism. But in the time of Edward VI., when there was 
a panic on the subject of pauperism, drinking was at all events 
not a characteristic English vice ; it appears to have been of 
no practical importance at all in connection with pauperism. 
Taking this period of three centuries in one country and with 
reference to one social question, we may see that it has entirely 
changed its character. All social problems are necessarily 
more or less new; they have to be investigated as new cases, 
involving new circumstances and new complications, even 
when they have certain features in common with those of 
by-gone days. We may examine the economic problems of 
the past if we have a mind to, but ancient philosophers could 
not discuss modern problems; not even the wisest man can 
be so far-seeing as that. 

2. Again, there are many social problems which we cannot 
solve by means of political economy ; they are too large, and 
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involve elements of which it does not take account. There is 
much misery among those who are destitute of the comforts 
and necessaries of life; but their case cannot be remedied 
by economics alone. There can be no abolition of poverty 
unless there is first the abolition of human frailty and human 
sin. Political economy does not take account of all the 
factors that are requisite if that is to be accomplished. And 
hence we may say that political economy cannot show us how 
to realize any ideal we may cherish, even with regard to man’s 
material welfare; we have no experience of an ideal society 
either in the past or the present, and a science which rests on 
experience has not the adequate data. All that it can do is 
to give us warnings as to dangers against which we must 
beware. It cannot show us how to make everybody happy 
and comfortable; it can call attention to difficulties in con- 
nection with any particular scheme for making people less 
unhappy and more comfortable than they are. It can at best 
give negative rather than positive guidance; it can warn us 
from long-continued or from recent experience as to things 
that are likely to diminish the material opportunities of human 
well-being, or that are likely to weaken those forces of human 
nature on which the maintenance of material welfare depends. 

a. Political economy shows us the difficulty with which the 
total wealth of the nation or of the world can be increased, 
and therefore shows that there are limits, not hard and fast, 
but practical limits, to the wealth that is available. If we 
spend it in one way, we cannot have it to use in another; if 
we expend it in ways which do not increase the total wealth 
of the world, we probably divert a large sum from those em- 
ployments that add to wealth. If we have to increase our 
army and spend an additional 417,000,000 a year on soldiers 
and ammunition, we shall have to burden some class in the 
community, either a laboring, or trading, or other class, to 
pay for it. In fact, we cannot eat our cake and have it. Ma- 
terial wealth gives the opportunities of well-being, and if we 
as a nation use our material wealth without seeing that it is 
replaced, we are sure to suffer somehow. Where the suffer- 
ing may fall is another matter, but suffering there must be. 
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6. Again, political economy shows us the nature of the 
forces in human nature which make for the maintenance and 
increase of material welfare ; it shows us, too, how easily they 
are weakened or destroyed. Mutual trust is the basis of our 
credit system; what a little rumor will serve to shake the 
credit system! Self-reliance, foresight, self-help, these are 
the secret springs of recent material progress ; but a badly- 
administered poor law served to sap them all in a most dis- 
astrous fashion. 

3. To take one special case: a great deal of interest has 
been recently excited by Mr. Charles Booth’s proposal to 
provide pensions of five shillings a week for every man and 
woman who reached the age of sixty-five years. To this two 
objections have been urged, both of which seem to me well 
founded : 

a. The cost would be very heavy. 

6. The certain prospect of a pension would check habits of 
thrift and tend to encourage recklessness. 

a. The sum it would cost is large. Mr. Booth estimates 
it at £17,000,000. This money would have to be raised by 
taxation; additional taxation would almost certainly react 
somehow on the condition of trade, and prove a discourage- 
ment, if not a positive burden, to our industry. Just as in 
India the solemn question arises how far it is wise to impose 
a heavy additional burden on the next generation of Indian 
ryots in order to prevent some additional lives from being lost 
by starvation in a famine year, so the question must be faced 
how far it is wise to burden the resources of this country, and 
ultimately the laborers of this country in some way, in order 
to provide pensions for the aged. 

But, further, it is possible that the scheme would be costly 
in another way. It is not clear that the money would be well 
administered. There are some aged persons who have no 
need of this assistance, to whom it would come as an extra 
boon. There are many who are so frail that they require 
nursing or attendance as well as food and shelter ; to them the 
pension would be useless, There are others who cannot be 
trusted with relief in the form of money, and who would 
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grossly misuse their pensions. It seems a mistake to burden 
the tax-payer with raising a large sum, much of which would 
be needlessly expended, and some of which would be grossly 
misused. 

6. There are, of course, no definite data for saying how it 
would react on the habits of the mass of the people. So far 
there has been comparatively little effort on the part of the 
working-classes to provide for old age; but it would be dis- 
astrous if anything were done to check the attempts which 
have been successfully begun by several of the Friendly 
Societies. That it would tend in this direction seems most 
probable. 

Now, facing these dangers, I should like to point out how 
bya very slight modification of the scheme the dangers would 
be minimized. I should propose that the pension should be 
paid at the rate Mr. Booth proposes, but subject to two con- 
ditions : 

1. That the pensioner was not in possession of an income 
from other sources equivalent to £25 a year. 

2. That the pensioner had never during his or her working 
life, say from fifteen till sixty-five, been the recipient of parish 
relief in any form, including medical relief. 

a, This would undoubtedly reduce the cost of the scheme 
immensely; a large number of persons would be excluded 
from the benefit of the scheme, but their lot in life would not 
be seriously worse because of that exclusion. Still more it 
would reduce the chances of waste in the expenditure of the 
fund; it would not be deliberately given to those who were 
quite out of the reach of want, nor.to those who had during 
their working days incurred the taint of pauperism. If some 
deserving persons were excluded from the benefit, a very large 
proportion of those who would be most likely to misuse the 
money when it got into their hands would be excluded from 
enjoying it. 

6. As to the effect on self-reliance. In the form proposed it 
would give little temptation to want of thrift. A pension would 
be given as the reward of a thrifty, self-reliant life, and the fear 
of losing a pension would keep many persons from coming 
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on the parish in temporary emergencies ; it would tend to dis- 
courage able-bodied pauperism, and this is half the battle, as 
Mr. Loch points out.* Nor would it offer the same discourage- 
ment to thrift as out-door relief does at present; the artisan 
who saved could have the full benefit of his savings, unless 
they were exceptionally large, and yet claim his pension as 
well. While I am doubtful whether any scheme of national 
insurance would successfully compel people to be thrifty, I 
believe that such a scheme of national reward might encour- 
age thrift to an extraordinary extent. 

Here we are not wholly without experience. I can only 
allude to it. There are certain parishes in England where 
charities are left to those parishioners who do not come on the 
rates ; there are others where doles are made to all, and the 
church-wardens have no power of applying this discriminating 
test. As the vicar of one of these latter parishes, I feel that 
these doles are distinctly pauperizing ; from what I can learn 
of neighboring parishes, I feel confident that the restricted 
gifts have quite different effects; they seem to confer a real 
boon, and to do little if any harm. But I would not rest the 
case on mere personal impressions. I feel that the opinion of 
a skilled observer like Arthur Young, at the time when pau- 
perization was proceeding most rapidly, is of the first impor- 
tance. He believed that much might be done to check it by a 
similar but different measure. He suggested that if allotments 
were given to the laborer subject to the condition that they 
should be forfeited on any application for relief from the rates, 
it would stimulate self-reliance. The great thing seems to be 
to keep men from getting into the way of looking to the 
parish instead of bracing themselves to struggle on without 
its aid, either by their own individual efforts or with the 
assistance of provident associations. It may be worth while 
to add that the distinction on which I lay stress is incorpo- 
rated in the recent Danish legislation with regard to provision 
for old age.t 

The modification thus suggested only carries somewhat 








* “Old Age, Pensions, and Pauperism,” p. 40. 
¢ Spender, “‘ The State and Pensions,” p, 106. 
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further restrictions which Mr. Booth has himself proposed in 
connection with the universal pensions; and the proposal in 
this modified form would be far less open to the two funda- 
mental objections ; it would not be nearly so costly, while it 
would be more effective, and instead of checking it would 
probably stimulate thrift. In so far as this expectation was 
realized and it called forth more self-reliance, it would help to 
pay for itself, while by removing the most “ deserving” cases 
from their care it would enable the guardians to be more 
strict in administration; and it would meet the real evil. It 
is a hardship, which is perhaps chiefly felt in rural districts, 
that an old man who has always been industrious and is past 
his work should have to end his days in what are at best un- 
congenial surroundings. It is little better if he is dependent 
on the forced and grudged contributions of his children and 
their families: not every daughter-in-law has the kindly dis- 
position of a Ruth, and it is hard to a proud old man to sink 
to depend on charity, even if it is the charity of his children. 
The state may well make men independent in their old age 
if they have kept themselves independent in their working 
days. Nor is it thereby incurring a new obligation, but only 
discharging the old obligation more wisely. Since the time 
of Elizabeth, at least, there has been an avowed recognition 
of a national duty to maintain the impotent poor, and the man 
who is past his work falls within that term as much as the 
man who is disabled from any other cause. To the industrious 
poor maintenance may well be given through the post-office 
as a pension, while for the pauperized poor proper maintenance 
can only be secured by taking them into the poor-house. 

If this line were adopted, the persons who were maintained 
by the state would classify themselves; there need be no 
arbitrary tests to distinguish the thrifty from the unthrifty. 
That some folks would be driven by misfortune to forfeit their 
pensions is true; that others would draw pensions who might 
be more fitly maintained in workhouses is also true; but we 
cannot frame a scheme that will mete out poetic justice in 
every particular case ; we do wish to devise a means by which 
the nation may most wisely fulfil its recognized duty of pro- 
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viding for those who really are “impotent poor.” In attempt- 
ing to face that problem now we have an administrative sys- 
tem in the post-office, which renders it possible to fulfil part 
of this national duty by means of national rather than paro- 
chial organization. It is possible, too, to provide for the in- 
dustrious poor without forcing them to give proof of their 
destitution and thus exposing them to all the shame of pov- 
erty. It is possible to do all this without any relaxation of 
the strictness with which relief is meted out to those who 
have fallen into and continued in poverty through idleness 
or vice. Mr. Booth’s scheme, as modified, seems to me to be 
on the face of it not unwise in theory, and I can only hope that 
it will be presented in a detailed form and earnestly examined 
before it is condemned as impossible in practice. 


W. CunNINGHAM. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





GERMAN CHARACTER AS REFLECTED IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE AND LITERATURE.* 


[Theme.—General conception of the nation and the national individuality. 
Means to a knowledge of the latter. 

Development of the subject: 

1. The language. Origin of the early German language. (Significance of 
the law of accent; other innovations.) Development of the language. Law of 
signification. Stock of words. Later history. Tendencies towards a written 
language. (Significance of the same.) 

2. The mythology. (Relation to mythology in general.) Origin of German 
mythology. General observations. Three myths. Idea of the runes. Humor 
in the mythology. Christianity and the Germans. The Reformation. Enlight- 
enment. Atheism. 

3. The poetry. (Meaning.) General character: poetry of spiritual struggle ; 
character of this struggle; its insolubility (individuality and subordination in 
their mutual relations). Effects of this universal characteristic. Details: (a) 
Form (history of form; struggle for form; its significance as a model). (6) 





* This paper is one of a series of character-studies of which Professor Pflei- 
derer’s article in the October number is the first. The series is intended to 
embrace studies of national character, of character as modified by professional 
life, and so forth. 
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Choice of subject-matter. (c) Motives ( zwivel;’? emphasis laid on the “ un- 
conscious” element; origin of the characters; history of development and its 
significance). (@) Delineation of the characters. (¢) Technique (the epic; 
the drama; the lyric). 

4. Choice of heroes. General observations. Arminius. Charlemagne. Bar- 
barossa. Luther. Frederick the Great. Bliicher. Theodor K6rner. Bis- 
marck. Common features. Influence. 

5. The history. The end constantly in view. Internal history. External 
history. Explanation of the contrast. 

6. Art. A national formative art never developed among the Germans. 


Reasons. 
7. National life. German festivals. Christmas and its meaning. German 


happiness. 
8. Other expressions of national life. General observations. Reading in 


Germany. 
g. Relations to other nations. Impression made by the Germans as a nation; 


as individuals. 

10. Foreign opinions. What the Germans were called. Tacitus. The 
Middle Ages. Montaigne. Voltaire. Madame deStaél. Carlyle. Napoleon. 
Renan. Taine. The latest generation. 

11. Domestic opinions. Earliest times. Humanism. Sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The eighteenth century. Klopstock. Lessing. Herder. 
Goethe. The nineteenth century. Bérne. Heine. Romanticism. Political 
students. Nietzsche. Summary of these opinions. 

Conclusion. Necessary rejection of a concise formula for a description of 


national individuality. National psychology. Prospects. ] 


THE task of expressing in brief the individuality of even 
a single person is a difficult one, and the danger is nearly 
always present either of writing in a stiff, academic fashion, 
or of falling into caricature. The difficulty is immeasurably 
increased when an attempt is made to describe within a very 
small compass the characteristics of a great nation, whose 
eventful existence has lasted throughout a thousand years. 
Nevertheless, relying on the indulgence of my readers, I ven- 
ture to delineate in a brief sketch the character of German 
national individuality. 

The term “nation” conveys the idea of a comparatively 
large number of tribes, and testifies to an intimate connection 
between them in the achievement of a common language and 
literature, in a unity of purpose in religion and politics, as 
well as in an ethnographical condensation from the stand- 
point both of outsiders and of members, It is impossible to 
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go beyond these apparently very weak determining features 
without doing violence to the actual facts of the case; for the 
fiction of a common origin for all parts of a nation is destroyed 
by the admission of foreign elements into it. Nobody will deny 
to the descendants of Slavic families in the noble and princely 
German houses their right of membership in the German 
nation, and only infatuated Chauvinism will dispute as to the 
same in regard to the Semites in Germany who have been 
educated in complete accord with German ideas. Less, still, 
is the conception of nationality coextensive with town-union ; 
the German-American may still be considered a part of the 
German nation. Finally, community of language is also not 
a determining feature, though very nearly so. The learned 
circles of the fifteenth century, who almost forgot the language 
of the court in their exclusive use of Latin, and those of the 
eighteenth, among whom German was entirely disused in 
favor of French, did not therefore cease to be German; a col- 
onist who adopts and grows accustomed to the language of 
the natives does not take on their nationality. In like manner 
other attempts will fail which set out to determine by means 
of a single trait the limits of nationality. It it is only from a 
comparatively large number of criteria—such as those referred 
to above—that a conclusion can be drawn; and these criteria 
must be of such a character as to permit the grouping around 
a permanent national core of a number of elements which, 
exhibiting the national traits in the decreasing series, effect a 
gradual transition to other nationalities. 

The idea that each nation is characterized by certain pecu- 
liarities is an old one, and has been but lightly disputed by a 
“ doctrinaire” method on the basis of superficial theories con- 
cerning the equality of all men. In Germany Herder, and 
later Wilhelm von Humboldt especially, tried to grasp the 
conception of national individuality more clearly. Philolo- 
gians and historians, as well as philosophers, have made valu- 
able contributions towards the attainment of this end. Eth- 
nology so far has not succeeded in finding a positive scientific 
foundation for these individualities, and since (as mentioned 
above) the conception of a nation is not an ethnographical 
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one (like race or tribe), a solution of the question must not be 
expected from this science, although it may render important 
service in obtaining results. 

All evidence affecting the body of the nation under con- 
sideration stands at our disposal as a means of obtaining a 
knowledge of national individuality. The elements of this 
evidence are essentially the following: language, mythology, 
poetry, the heroes and representative men set up as such by 
the nation, the nation’s history, and, finally, and least trust- 
worthy of all, domestic and foreign opinion. 

The Germans are especially fortunate in the unbroken chain 
of evidence which they possess, and equally unfortunate in 
their central position, exposing them as it does to so many 
influences injurious to their individuality, and making both 
foreign and domestic opinion partisan, the former through 
hostile, the latter by friendly, contact. In the former partic- 
ular the Slavs and Kelts, for example, have the disadvantage 
of the Germans, while in the latter point the Spaniards are 
more fortunate than they. 

Among these elements language claims the foremost place, 
because it has the broadest national basis. On the one hand, 
parts of the nation that have neither an active nor a passive 
share in the national literature or history contribute towards 
the development of its language, and on the other hand, for- 
eign influence, although considerable, is less so in this than 
in any other field. 

The German language is the result of the logical develop- 
ment of certain dialectal peculiarities, probably characteristic 
of the Indo-Germanic stock of languages while still undivided. 
Wilhelm Scherer in particular attempted to explain these 
peculiarities according to a national psychology. The most 
important old-German innovation is the achievement of the 
law of accents. Up to that time the accent in a word had 
been free,—i.¢., in certain uses of the word it fell upon the 
significant syllable,—the stem; in others, upon the modifying 
syllable,—the suffix (Greek typ, but xytp4<); now, without 
exception, it fell upon the stem. This innovation may un- 
doubtedly be explained psychologically as a strong action of 
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the logical impulse. That part of the word which gives it its 
meaning meets with decided preference. In opposition to the 
constantly changing favor of other languages, an unalterable 
regulation is carried out in German, which permanently sub- 
ordinates the syllables of declension to the superior stem- 
syllables. Another peculiarity is also manifested here. Ac- 
cording to the original mode of speech of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, preserved by the Greeks and especially by the Hin- 
doos, the sentence was the unit of language. The word had 
to adjust itself to the sentence and to suffer certain changes 
according to its relation to it. The Germans, however, now 
make the single word the unit. It becomes fixed and retains 
its form independently of that of the sentence; the so-called 
“Sandhi,” the modification of the word through its position 
in the sentence, is almost entirely neglected by the Germans 
(in contrast, ¢.g., to the Greek xaé’ dov instead of xara dSiov). 
An individualization of the word is thus achieved by which it 
henceforth takes up an independent position. 

The consequences of this important innovation are to be 
seen, first of all, ina greater activity in the destruction of neg- 
lected endings, reaching its highest point in the English lan- 
guage; second, in the immediate substitution of the principle 
of pure logic in a sentence for the original one of euphony in 
phraseology and metre. Pindar shows the perfection of the 
common Greek principles of language in his hymnal verse, 
when he neglects the purely logical relations of words in favor 
of a magnificent harmonious structure of periods, so that he 
does not hesitate even to break off a strophe in the middle of 
aword. The alliterative verse of the Edda, again, is merely 
the culmination of the general Germanic principles of lan- 
guage, since it neglects euphony entirely for the sake of an 
energetic and effective development of what is significant. 

The other innovations in the primitive German language 
are not equally significant. Still, in the rejection of countless 
forms preserved in other languages (¢.g., the dual, the aorist, 
and the future) there is reflected a certain restriction to that 
which is logically necessary,—a utilitarianism in speech, 
springing from the same source that gave rise to the law of 
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accent. Outwardly this economy is manifested for the most 
part in a restriction to two categories: singular and plural but 
no dual, present and past but no particular time of the future, 
likewise but few fine distinctions in the past. In conjugation 
there are two large classes, the “strong” and the “ weak” 
verb; and finally there may be cited in illustration of this 
point the complete decay of older formations (the present in 
mi, reduplication, etc.). 

A similar decisive dipartition—a marked characteristic of 
German individuality from early times to Goethe (who ex- 
plained all scientific problems on the basis of “ polarity,” —z.2., 
the constant use of antitheses like “expansion and contrac- 
tion”), or to Bismarck (“ friends of the empire, enemies of the 
empire” )—may be recognized in the development of meanings. 
The German is especially fond of forming new words through 
the negation of old forms, even where positive expressions 
for the idea are already in existence (“umnschwer’ instead of 
“ leicht”); he enjoys summing up connected conceptions in 
so-called “twin forms” of an antithetical nature. Two words, 
originally merely varying shades of an idea, are forced into 
opposing meanings, and again words having entirely different 
significations are made useful by means of an approximation 
in form to existing antitheses (Anglo-Saxon heofen : geofen). 

The wealth of words in a language is determined in three 
ways,—by the rejection of old forms, the formation of new, 
and the adoption of foreign ones; the preservation of words 
that would otherwise be lost may be considered a fourth ele- 
ment, though one of less importance than the others. Preser- 
vation and rejection of old material are probably determined 
first of all by considerations of sound, and not of sense. In 
contrast to this element the development of new conceptions 
is characteristic (like gut and ide, mild, treu, Adel, Ehe, Eid, 
Gott: cf. the introduction to Kluge’s “ Etymologisches Worter- 
buch der Deutschen Sprache”). This phenomenon testifies to 
a care in observation, which discovers and names conceptions 
before unknown; they are usually either of a social or of an 
ethical nature, the former appearing early among all nations, 
and the latter developing among the Germans with remarkable 
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rapidity. An energetic assimilation of foreign words is also 
noticeable at a very early stage in the history of the language 
(Latin and Keltic expressions, especially those of an indus- 
trial or military nature), a movement continuing throughout 
the entire history of the German tongue in varying phases. 

A decided centripetal tendency rules the German language 
thus constituted. The disposition is early manifested to de- 
velop an harmonious, literary language on the basis of the 
dialect of an important part of the nation, with the co-opera- 
tion of the other dialects. In general, the most gifted and 
the most important tribes (Swabians, Bavarians, also English 
and Scandinavians) develop a literary language earliest and 
most clearly, while the other tribes (Low-Germans, Frisians) 
do so hesitatingly and in an incomplete form. That which is 
true of the tribes may also be predicated of the epochs; the 
most brilliant periods come nearest to the ideal of a common 
national language, built up from the various dialects. These 
periods—the times of the Hohenstauffens, of the Reforma- 
tion, and of the revival of Germany, 1740-1870—mark the 
climax of a literary development as well: in the first instance, 
of German poetry, in the second, of German prose, and in the 
third only, of both poetry and prose. The cause for these bril- 
liant periods lies in the fact that in these instances the superior 
example of certain personalities or tendencies worked in oppo- 
sition to the too wide-spread individualism in local and per- 
sonal habit of speech. At the same time the strength of the 
common language is significant as a symptom of a time of 
strong national feeling, while the rank growth of foreign ex- 
pressions in the seventeenth century testifies to national 
weakness ; the disintegration into innumerable dialects and 
local tendencies is indicative of an epoch of “ particularism” 
of thought. 

The history of the development of one language for the 
entire nation is characteristically German, inasmuch as it was 
not influenced by a fixed centre as in England, nor even as in 
France since the time of Richelieu by a central authority, the 
Academy. The voluntary co-operation of strong guiding 
personalities is manifested here, as everywhere else, as the 
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method most conformable to German taste and most pro- 
ductive of fruitful results. (The joint work of Goethe and 
Schiller represents this great type in a most brilliant form.) 
It also becomes evident here that a restraint exercised from 
above in a purely spiritual field is more repulsive to the Ger- 
man nation than to any other; all attempts made by rulers to 
influence the language in its development were unsuccessful 
(eg., the language societies of the seventeenth century, the 
exertions of Frederick the Great, etc.). 

The history of the German language up to the present time 
is, on the whole, the result of the logical evolution of the 
peculiarities manifested in the isolation of the early Germans: 
hence it manifests a remarkable consistency, not seriously 
impaired by slight variations in particular points (dialect and 
literary language, introduction of foreign words, and purity of 
language). The ascendency of logic over harmony, of signifi- 
cance over beauty, as well as the isolation of the single word 
and the tendency to bipartite divisions, remained fixed. Vari- 
ous results follow therefrom: (1) In the law of sound: in the 
stem-syllables the sounds are confined within comparatively 
narrow limits of variation, while the suffixes constantly shade 
from one form into another. (2) In the law of declension : the 
peculiar isolation of the Germanic languages in the midst of 
related tongues by the transfer of the declension to the stem- 
syllable (Vater, Vater). (3) In syntax: a rich development of 
conjunctions, a remarkable freedom in construction of sen- 
tences, and an arrangement of words frequently lacking in 
harmony. (4) In the law of meanings: a superabundance of 
nice distinctions (¢.g., gut, brav, edel, bieder, tiichtig, etc.). (5) 
In the formation of words: a characteristic preference of 
compounds to derivatives, and in this particular the voluntary 
union of subordinates is found preferable. 

The tendency of the German language to fix upon the 
complicated as the more highly developed idea is worthy 
of notice as a characteristic peculiarity (“ einfa/tg” (silly), 
“schlecht” (bad), which really are synonymes of “ einfach" 
(plain), receive fault-finding significations). 

In close relationship to language stands mythology. Just 
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as language is merely the sum of the names of all perceivable 
things, so mythology is the sum of the names of the secrets 
suspected, believed, and finally concluded to reside behind 
these things. In the same way that language is the result of 
a common national exertion in regard to distinctions among 
every-day phenomena, mythology may be considered the 
product of the joint labors of the earliest thinkers and poets 
in regard to the characteristics of the sublime and the super- 
natural. 

The principles of Germanic mythology are not yet clearly 
laid down. It is quite certain, however, that the early Ger- 
mans took a fairly well developed germ of their religion with 
them from the “cradle of the race,” and it seems a character- 
istic feature that they limited the province of the chief god of 
the Indo-Germans, the god of heaven (Zeus, Jupiter), to war 
(Tyr), and subordinated him to the god of irresistible powers 
of magic, of wisdom, and of the storm—Odin. Here the 
spiritual element is given the preference over the corporal, just 
as was found to be the case in the Germanic metre founded 
on the principle of accent, according to which the light, em- 
phatic syllables were given more force in a sentence than the 
less accented heavy syllables (which are the most important 
according to the quantitative principle). It is questionable to 
what extent the rich development of the old Germanic my- 
thology on northern soil may be utilized for a criticism of the 
Germanic nature in general. The minute classification of cer- 
tain orders of supernatural beings, however (giants and dwarfs, 
goblins, etc.), seems a product of the German stock in general, 
while the evolution of the new god of physical strength, of 
thunder, and the god of farmers—Thor—into the chief Scan- 
dinavian god is of purely local origin. The genealogical and 
other relations of the gods, here as everywhere else, are to be 
attributed rather to learned systematization than to the origi- 
nal national belief. Among the various myths the character- 
istic ones are those concerning Odin’s store of runes, the 
myth about Walhalla, and that in regard to the end of the 
world. All three tales have been explained in modern times 
as modifications of Christian legends; but even were this 
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theory to be verified—which does not seem at all probable 
to me,—still, the very fact of their adoption, and the meaning 
which they have acquired in the Edda system, would prove 
their connection with the spirit of the nation. The rune 
was a most important conception in the old Germanic faith: 
it signified “the mystery of a thing,” its true essence, de- 
scribed by Kant as “the thing in itself.” Every object and 
every person possesses a rune; whoever becomes master of it 
has the thing to which it belongs at his disposal or the per- 
son in his power. By dint of long-continued struggles and 
laborious schemes the highest among the gods has become 
master of all runes, and hence master of all creatures and 
things. The deeply significant import of this myth requires 
no elucidation. Walhalla is the seat of heaven to which the 
heroes who have fallen in combat are carried by the “ battle- 
maidens.” This conception is common to many mythologies. 
The significant point in this particular form lies in the circum- 
stance that the dead in Walhalla pursue their existence un- 
changed, revelling and fighting just as on earth, while the vast 
crowd of those that have died in other ways vanishes in the 
gloomy realm of shadows. The great seer, Goethe, in making 
the bold statement that Nature owed him the continuation of 
his existence after death, since he had struggled and worked 
throughout his whole life, gave a most beautiful interpretation 
to the old Germanic thought. The end of the world means 
the destruction not only of mankind, but of the gods as well, 
and is not brought about by the sin of man, as in the Deluge 
and in the legend of the Last Judgment, but by that of the 
gods. While it seems natural to the Germans that the world 
should fall with its rulers, like a company with its commander, 
still, a god does not cease to be the object of moral criticism. 
An ethical idealization of the ruling gods is rigidly avoided, 
for it would prove a hinderance to the free will of indepen- 
dent man. A new, more beautiful life will rise out of the 
ruins of this world. This idea proves the existence, even in 
those early times, of the invariable characteristic of German 
thought,—a union of dissatisfaction with the present and 
optimistic descriptions of the future. 
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The religious practices in sacrifice and liturgy present no 
features of special importance, with the exception of those 
arising from the conception of the runes (a symbolic use of 
words or signs). A peculiar disposition to combine humor 
with the most sublime conceptions is, however, worthy of no- 
tice. The divine lords, Odin and Thor, are put into comical 
situations. Thor especially, like Herakles among the Greeks 
and the Hindoo Pushan, is a favorite figure for grotesque 
representation (Hamarsteimt; Harbardeljop). A desire to 
approach the gods in a pleasant and more intimate fashion 
cannot fail to be recognized here. Connecting old and new 
again, we may be reminded of Goethe’s daring and magnificent 
humorous representation of deity in the “ Ewige Jude” and 
in “Faust.” Certain pictures by Rembrandt may also be 
remembered in this connection. 

There are many indications of an early development among 
the Germans of a critical attitude towards the gods. Heathen 
disclaimers of all gods are mentioned early; shameful deeds 
of the heavenly powers are recorded without displeasure. 
The ease with which Christianity was introduced among the 
most advanced tribes—the Franks and, earlier still, the Goths 
—may perhaps be connected with these facts, while more 
backward Germans—the Saxons most of all—opposed the new 
religion stubbornly. Among the Anglo-Saxons, who stood 
far in advance of the other tribes in civilization, in poetry, 
as well as in political establishment, a certain preforma- 
tion of Christian maxims cannot but be apparent. A strong 
assertion of ethical principles, a sentimental weakness, and an 
elegiac flight from the world, form an active preparation for 
conversion and train the great missionaries of Germany on 
. English soil. The connection of Bishop Boniface with King 
Pepin is symbolical of the intimate relations of political and 
religious power on that soil upon which, in 1648, the principle 
“cuius regio, eius et religio” was to be proclaimed. Further- 
more, conversion was accomplished the more easily because 
the personal, the Auman relations, so to speak, of gods and 
heroes were of more importance to the Germans than dogmatic 
definitions. The warrior merely changed his commander. 
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As soon as it was possible for him to think of Christ as the 
chief commander of the host of mankind (the old Saxon 
“Heliand”) the affair was accomplished, and he became a 
faithful servant of the new master. Friendly relations began 
todevelop. Peter, especially, soon inherited the familiar, jocu- 
lar side of Thor, and humorous legends placed the saints on an 
intimate, family-like footing with the believer. The relation 
of the believer to his tutelar saint was throughout merely the 
common one of a man to his feudal lord, only in a somewhat 
higher degree, founded not so much on a realistic conception 
of the religious relation as on a religious conception of the 
worldly one. 

These relations were also of importance in the Reformation. 
As far as the purely religious conceptions of that movement 
are concerned, nothing agitates the Germans more than the 
desire of pope and clergy to force themselves in as indispen- 
sable media between the believer and his Lord, for they desire 
to communicate with Christ directly. This is not merely a 
form of pride, but for the most part an absolute necessity for 
the soul. In like manner, the adoration of the Virgin Mary, 
in Catholic times and countries, bears not so much the ex- 
travagant stamp of the Romance peoples as that of heart-felt 
gratitude towards the mother of God. Compare the paintings 
of the old German masters. 

When Anglo-French “Enlightenment” produced a new 
phase in religious development, no change was wrought in the 
desire for a close, personal relation to the heavenly powers. 
Step by step the Ruler of the world developed from the tender 
Father of pious Scriverius into the Loving Ruler of devout 
Brock and the Wise Teacher of warm-hearted Lessing. The 
otherwise infelicitous poetry of Wildenbruch, pursuing the 
same line of thought, treats of the mild “ Principal.” In 
Germany the cold abstraction of the “ Systéme de la Nature” 
was unanimously rejected, and that asceticism marked by 
gushing sentimentality and exaggerated humility was looked 
upon with disgust even in countries holding to the old belief. 
The unconquerable longing of the Germans for a soulful relation 
with the Ruling Power and an intimate connection with the 
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same is testified to by the fact that even the most pronounced 
atheists could not resist this tendency. Schopenhauer changed 
love towards God into hatred of the desire for life, but the 
passionate invectives which he hurled against “cunning nature” 
are witnesses to a like personal relation towards the latter 
principle. Hartmann and others transformed “the Uncon- 
scious” (das Unbewusste) into a being of hatred and enmity, 
and Nietzsche pursued the “dead God” with personal hate. 
Heine’s much-derided conversion shows how much of the 
German existed in this Jew: he could not bear to ignore God 
permanently. 

In this sketch of mythological evolution it has been neces- 
sary to touch upon poetry repeatedly. Poetry obtains for us 
a reflection of the national soul more immediately and more 
clearly than any of the other means at our disposal, since in 
the majority of its productions, and especially in its most im- 
portant achievements, it is simply a realization of the ideal 
world,—the world constantly longed for and sought after by 
the nation under discussion. In my work on early German 
poetry (“ Die Altgermanische Poesie”) I made an attempt to 
define its isolated position clearly, and finally came to the 
conclusion that its peculiarity is characterized by the fact that 
it is the poetry of spiritual combat. The subject of the greatest 
poems of the Germans—the stories of the gods in the Eddas, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parsifal, Goethe’s Faust—is the 
struggle for truth, the combat of the soul. The “zwivel,” 
the doubt and dismay, the discord of two souls in one breast, 
is felt oppressively, and a victory over the enemy in one’s own 
heart is looked upon with utmost satisfaction. Here again 
the wisest of the Germans may be taken as our interpreter ; 
in his life of Winckelmann, Goethe has glorified harmony, 
perfection of equilibrium, the felicitous co-operation of all the 
powers in a soul, as the most sublime spectacle that the world 
can offer; he has placed antique integrity in sad contrast to 
the modern condition of spiritual confusion (“Zerrissenheit’’). 
The lesson which he taught for the individual, his great teacher, 
Herder, preached for all mankind; his term humanity (“//u- 
manitat’) signifies the perfected harmony of all powers peculiar 
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to the nation. In this yearning lies the deepest secret of 
German character. The German isa thorough “ individualist,” 
forced to isolate himself as he isolates the words of his lan- 
guage; compelled to seek a personal relation to his God, 
making of himself and his God a community within a com- 
munity ; constrained to search within himself for a new so- 
lution of ancient and eternal problems. There is no other 
people among whom there are so many miniature states and 
tiny sects; no other nation has produced so many “ char- 
acters,” nor so many philosophers and careful speculators. 
Side by side with the inner necessity for isolation, since all 
association involves dependence, there exists a deeply-rooted 
feeling for strength of organization, for carefully-arranged 
ranks of subordination and well-defined lines of demarcation. 
An antithetical arrangement, carefully balanced and grouped 
in two divisions, is pleasing to the genius of the language; the 
mythology divides divine beings into certain classes; in like 
manner, the German is not comfortable in solitude. He craves 
a well-defined relation to the whole of which he is a part; 
looking upon it—the class, the nation, mankind—as possessing 
superiority, he wishes to bear towards it the inferior but cordial 
relation of a faithful vassal to a good lord. The sceptic— 
Odin, Parsifal, Simplicissimus, Faust, as well as Hamlet and 
the heroes of the latest Danish poets—is the favorite figure in 
German poetry, because he is typical of the Germans them- 
selves. The history of the Germans is that of the struggle 
between these two principles : individualism and subordination. 
The struggle is an interminable one, because the extremes 
always come in contact with each other. As soon as subordi- 
nation in various ranks is fully effected, then the community 
develops into an individual possessing personal peculiarities. 
The Prussian state, the Prussian army, the city of Vienna, the 
Swabian School, are not merely ideas, but living organizations 
which develop peculiarities far beyond the demands of their 
purpose and end. The community becomes individual to 
such an extent that it is almost impossible for outsiders to 
gain entrance. A greater barrier exists between Bavarians 
and the Prussian bureaucracy than between Frenchmen and 
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the English system of officials. And contrariwise, individual- 
ism demands subordination. Diogenes, that ancient Greek 
“ character,” asked merely that Alexander should not obstruct 
his sunlight; a German Diogenes would immediately have 
demanded of Alexander that he should retire into a tub next 
to him. The individual comes in conflict with his surround- 
ings, since every one feels in duty bound to make a point of 
showing his distinctive qualities, and for this very reason is 
hindered as much as possible by the rest in his development of 
them. Religious sects are proud of the principles peculiar to 
each, political parties pride themselves on their challenging 
watchwords, the zsthetic orders on the extreme to which 
they go. The reconciliation of individualism and community, 
everywhere secretly longed for, will therefore always remain 
a beautiful dream, and its realization the constant task of our 
poetry. 

Various circumstances may be traced to this state of affairs : 
a strong tendency to all kinds of philosophical and didactic 
poetry, a general inaptitude for the composition of great, uni- 
fied poems (no German could have accomplished the grace of 
construction of the “ Divina Commedia”), and finally alterna- 
tions between periods characterized by a stubborn, inordinate 
desire for originality (“ Storm and Stress,” “ Romanticism,” the 
modern spirit), and those of a monotonous uniformity (Min- 
nesang), the Anacreontic school, pessimistic sentimentality 
(Weltschmerslerei), as well as oscillations between epochs of 
comparative local concentration (¢,g., the Rhine countries in 
the Middle Ages, Weimar in the last century) and those in 
which literary activity is participated in by many, widely- 
scattered circles (Leipsic, Hamburg, Zurich, etc., in the 
present). 

The history of German literature furnishes the following 
contributions towards the criticism of national individuality. 

In taking up the question of form, the preponderance of 
logic over euphony must again be considered. This logical 
predominance is somewhat lessened when poetry and music 
are brought into a closer relationship (Minnesang, ballads, 
lyric poetry from Hagedorn to Heine), and again stands out 
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clearly in periods in which poetry is especially independent 
(illustrated in alliterative poetry, political verse of modern 
times). Alliteration itself is founded upon the law of accent 
and logical emphasis; it leads to an unqualified supremacy of 
the substantive by means of which poetry becomes rhetorical 
in character, while adjectives, being emotional in quality, fall 
into decay. Aijliteration soon leads to a rigidity of mechani- 
cal perfection; in Germany it seems almost to have run its 
course even before Christian poetry, with its rhyme at the end 
of the verse, easily supplanted it. Since then, this successor 
has had quite a uniform history. It is characterized in general 
by a certain comparatively simple primitive form, easily de- 
generating into mechanical dulness, and holding almost abso- 
lute sway for a comparatively long time (the rhyming couplet 
of Otfried, the doggerel of the period of the Reformation). 
Such a period is followed by one of delicate bloom, the result 
of fertilization from the south (in the twelfth century by the 
Romance Minnesang, in the seventeenth by the fugitive poetry 
of the French). The flourishing period is in each case the 
product of a foreign spirit temporarily infused into German 
poetry. When, on the contrary, these Epigoni imitated the 
foreign form merely in outward aspect, like Opitz or Platen, a 
complete development of true poetry was never accomplished. 
The forms of lyrical poetry are especially important: the 
epic is influenced by them, while the drama usually borrows 
its mould from abroad. 

It is eminently in keeping with the German character to fall 
into a lively dispute concerning principles in which questions 
of form are discussed (the poetical regulations (de Tadulatur) 
of the Meistersingers ; Gottsched’s fight against rhyme; that 
of Voss against the sonnet ; Jordan’s for the alliterative verse). 
This circumstance may not improperly be looked upon as an 
involuntary acknowledgment of the fact that metrical form, at 
least as far as the artificial poets (Kunstdichter) are concerned, 
is not an absolutely necessary development from the subject 
itself. German poetry has not developed peculiar poetical 
forms for itself, like the distich or the sonnet. On the other 
hand, it may be strongly asserted that the spirit in poetry that 
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demands an accurate symbolism of form cannot rest content 
in borrowed moulds (like the French with the Alexandrine 
metre). For the very reason that form is considered a symbol 
of matter, it arouses heated discussion (the sonnet is looked 
upon as antagonistic to a full outpouring of the poetical spirit, 
while alliteration is in keeping with it). The necessity of com- 
plete harmony between subject and form even in impersonal 
affairs is again manifested in this truth. Voss hated the son- 
net as Schopenhauer did the “Unknown.” In point of fact, 
however, the choice of these forms—for in the cases cited a 
voluntary choice is involved—is symbolic of the public to 
whom the poetry is addressed, rather than of its matter, for a 
symbol is only significant as a development from the subject 
itself through manifest necessity. The sonnet is therefore 
characteristic of Petrarch, while in Platen’s use of it the sig- 
nificant point lies in the fact of his adopting a foreign form. 
For the public, however, the form is symbolical, for it becomes 
a pattern for the Germans. In brief, it is representative not of 
an existing state of affairs, but of adesiredend. Klopstock’s 
antique metres indicate the formation of a community desirous 
of representing the classical spirit on German soil, and the 
sonnet among the Epigoni signifies the creation of an artificial 
Italy and an anachronistic Renaissance. Symbolism among 
the Germans always demands as great significance as that 
manifested in this case. The coronation of the Russian czar 
signifies that he zs what all his ancestors were; that of the 
German emperor, that he ought to decome so. The untiring 
exertions of the Germans, their ethical requirements, as well 
as the application of these qualifications to existing forms, are 
all clearly illustrated in this example. 

German poetry, in regard to subject-matter, is less naive than 
that of other literatures. It strives to be “idealistic” in the 
literal meaning of the term. Themes and characters permit- 
ting of brilliant development are preferred. The people are 
represented by the prince, and the military order by the cap- 
tain. For centuries the lower classes are used to fill farcical 
roles only, as in the Edda and the court pastorals. When the 
burgher himself comes to be a figure in poetry, he does so 
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only because he has attained a higher social rank through 
oppression of the peasant, and by means of this oppression 
he strives to manifest his increased importance even in poetry 
(eg., in “ Twelfth-Night” comedies). At a time when the 
Romance countries had long since discovered the poetry and 
the humor of poverty (in their humorous romances), only 
isolated instances of the introduction of the lower classes ap- 
peared among the Germans; even then it was merely imita- 
tive, and in nearly all cases a supplementary justification for 
the hero was deemed necessary (Simplicissimus, Kathchen v. 
Heilbronn). The strenuous perseverance of social distinc- 
tions, sanctioned even by the greatest German poet (Wilhelm 
Meister), is merely a single illustration of the universal law of 
sharp demarcations and hierarchical subordination. 

In regard to motives, the German demands a psychological 
interest ; a necessity not manifested at an equally early period 
in any other literature. In Dante’s poem, ¢g., every man 
possesses a certain quality by which his place in heaven or in 
hell is determined (this is also true, mutatis mutandis, of Cor- 
neille and Racine and even of La Bruyére), while the Ger- 
man is interested for the most part in the inner struggle, the 
contest of the two souls, the “zwivel” noted above. The 
struggle either is a development from within, as in the case of 
the great sceptics Odin, Parsifal, Faust, or is forced upon a 
person from without. The Nibelungenlied teems with such 
conflicts: Kriemhild wavers between sisterly affection and 
the duty of revenge; Gunther, between love for his spouse 
and fidelity to his friend; Ridiger, a German figure of re- 
markable truth, is torn by the conflicting duties of visitor and 
vassal. The great and well-beloved dramatist of the nation 
more than any one else fell heir to these characters. The 
Maid of Orleans succumbs to the conflict of the simple girl 
with the divine instrument ; Wallenstein is constantly agitated 
by the varying demands of ambition and conscience; Tell is 
compelled to adjust his peace-loving nature to the stern ne- 
cessity of tyrannicide. Goethe, on the other hand, loves to 
depict this struggle as taking place between two persons. 
Gétz and Weislingen, Tasso and Antonio, Prometheus and 
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Epimetheus, are two sides of an individuality made up of a 
remarkable harmony of opposites developed in Goethe him- 
self. Other poets have represented this conflict in the style 
of antique fables,—placing a man between two women of con- 
tradictory natures, bringing out his own duality of nature in 
his relations to them (as Wieland and Grillparzer have done). 
Lessing’s favorite theme is the mastery of such contradictions, 
in which he in turn symbolizes the antithesis in a man and a 
girl (Minna von Barnhelm, Nathan). 

The psychological conflict may, then, be considered the 
favorite theme of German poetry, not, as in Corneille’s “ Cid,” 
an intellectual reconciliation of two points of view, but the 
continuous strife of natural passions. The emphasis laid 
upon the “unconscious,” the involuntary element, that which 
is striven against in vain, is an especially characteristic feature 
of Germanic poetry. The idea that man is merely the toy of 
the powers contending within him, just as was really the case 
in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, is continually 
manifested throughout German literature, from one of the old- 
est, if not the very oldest, Edda songs, in which the betrayed 
maiden laments her inability to resist temptation, to Goethe’s 
Fischer, “halb zog es thn, halb sank er hin ;” from the god 
Thor proclaiming war against the world in his uncontrollable 
passion, to the deified power of the “ Unconscious” of the pes- 
simistic philosophers. Psychological studies, therefore, make 
their appearance remarkably early; they are to be found in 
the last songs of the Edda and pre-eminently in the Icelandic 
romances. Nearly all of them possess a feature in common: 
the description of the formation of character. The terrible 
woman who is the cause of Siegfried’s death explains her 
change from a tender maiden into a fury. German poetry 
has at all times excelled in the delineation of such develop- 
ment. While Romance poetry recognizes only finished char- 
acters, and at its best rises into pathological analysis only, 
the psychological study pursued in German literature has suc- 
ceeded in depicting how a tender father, simple and retiring 
in nature, may develop into the murderer of his daughter 
(Emilia Galotti), how a peaceful huckster may be changed 
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into a wild incendiary, the terror of the country-side (Kleist’s 
“Michael Kohlhaas”), or the change from an honorable man 
to a criminal (Otto Ludwig’s “ Erbforster”). For this reason 
the Germans have proved themselves masters in the history 
of evolution, even in matters outside the realm of poetry. 
In France (and Italy) the philosophy of history describes 
merely how types succeed each other according to certain 
laws (like the cultured type of Vico and the legislative one 
of Montesquieu). The Germans were the first to understand 
the changes within the limits of the subject itself, both as far 
as mankind is concerned (Herder) and for organic creatures 
in general (Goethe). The Germans are peculiarly adapted for 
historical investigation (witness Savigny, Jacob Grimm, Nie- 
buhr); for where the historians of other nations, however 
brilliant, merely look upon a whole train of events, the Ger- 
man directs his attention to the really historical moment, the 
true turning-point, selecting it as the important phenomenon. 
They take delight in the investigation of border-lines,—the 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times, etc.,—since 
this psychological polarity is of great importance in their own 
state of constant doubt. Goethe, the greatest intellectual 
hero of the Germans, manifests most clearly how his concep- 
tion of nature as constantly oscillating between a state of 
systole and diastole is a reflection of his own periodic alter- 
nations between spiritual calm and confusion. In Lessing, 
likewise, the fluctuations of his own soul between sociability 
and retirement are reflected not only in characters like Tell- 
heim and the Dervish, but also in the irregular lines of his 
work on the education of mankind (“Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts”). In Hegel’s philosophy of history this 
periodic Germanic metamorphosis is made universal. 

In the delineation of his characters the German poet by 
no means denies satisfaction to his desire for personal rela- 
tions. Epithets not only of praise but of ingratiation (¢,¢., 
“the good” so and so) soon make their appearance. Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach takes a most active interest in his per- 
sonages; Goethe falls in love with Adelheid in “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen.” 
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The “echnique of German poetry is not one of its strong 
points; in this respect it is far excelled by the romances. 
Either the connections between the different parts are too 
apparent (as in the “artistic epic” and the works of the roman- 
ticists), or else the plan is too stiff and regular (Meistersingers, 
Hebbel). In the field of the epic especially, the art of easy, 
flowing narrative is peculiar only to south German artists, 
probably owing to French influence (Hebel, Gottfried, Kel- 
ler). The German novel, as a whole, cannot be compared to 
the English, which excels in abundance of incident, nor to 
the French romance, which is superior in plan. Incident 
and plan alike are used only as a means to a loose connec- 
tion of psychological studies. A German romance is success- 
ful only when it treats of the development of an individual 
(Werther, Wilhelm Meister, der Griine Heinrich); Goethe's 
“Wahlverwandtschaften” forms the only exception to this 
rule. Though often rich in felicitous detail, the German novel 
never forms an harmonious whole. Directly didactic tenden- 
cies are of frequent occurrence (romances of the seventeenth 
century, Ruodlieb, Auerbach, Heyse, Keller). The same 
principles may be laid down concerning the drama. Psycho- 
logical study in this field has been developed to wonderful 
perfection; not dealing with a single figure only (Schiller, 
Heinrich von Kleist), as is generally the case in the epic; but 
showing development in two characters (Goethe), or even in a 
greater number (Lessing). In comedy, however, where char- 
acters in a complete state of development are usually dealt 
with, and, as a rule, in the historical drama also, German 
poetry has not attained to the height of Moliére or the Span- 
ish dramatists, and naturally not to that of Shakespeare. The 
German poet feels the strength of his individuality as a disad- 
vantage in such acase. He finds it uncongenial to put him- 
self in the place of another nature without the possibility of 
modifying it to suit his own views. Hence the frequently 
ridiculous conversion of the evil personages to the opinions 
of the good author. The Germans are unsurpassed in lyric 
poetry, the technique of which seems to consist in a naive 
attention to the expression of one’s own emotions. No other 
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nation can boast of an equal number of peerless songs, and 
but few can show even single pieces comparable to the best 
of the popular songs of Goethe, Eichendorff, Heine, Morike; 
even poets of less note have put forth remarkable productions 
of this character. The lyric poetry of the Germans is pre- 
eminently of a solitary nature. The sentinel (Lynczus in 
the second part of Faust), the lonely wanderer (Lenau), the 
forsaken maiden (Mo6rike), all give expression to their feelings 
in song. Chorus lyrics (student songs and songs for a com- 
pany) do not attain the same degree of perfection, although 
some of the productions of this kind are remarkably fine, but 
these are usually rather single parts of a round than true 
choruses. The German song is very rarely a recital by a 
single person before an audience (as is the case with Béranger 
and frequently with Burns). The German lacks adaptability 
for a performance of this nature. Such a form, besides, is 
not nearly so well suited to the spirit of the lyric as the 
mould in use among the Germans; the former has been 
borrowed from the narration of epic poetry and adapted to 
the song. (This is clearly to be seen in Béranger’s work.) 

As a matter of detail, it may be well to mention that Hein- 
zel has most ingeniously interpreted certain forms of very 
early German poetry and compared them with corresponding 
Hindoo and Greek poems. The treatment of the refrain in 
German poetry is also characteristic. It is used preferably in 
poems of strong action (like the popular poems of Scandina- 
via, Biirger’s “ Lenore,” etc.), in order to make the progress of 
the narrative marked through the contrast between the part 
that is constantly changing and the permanent section. Finally, 
the disposition to play upon words must be noted (early Ger- 
man poetry; the Silesian School, in echoes, etc.; Goethe and 
Schiller, at times; Lessing, frequently ; Freiligrath), which rests 
upon a belief in the symbolism of language (Jacob Grimm, 
Novalis). 

All parts of the German nation do not take part in its 
poetry. Especially in the present, unfortunately, there are 
regions in which a song is never heard, and even more 
common are the circles to whom all literature is a dead letter 
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(this was the case in the past also). Another, but fragmentary, 
form of popular poetry exists, which succeeds in penetrating 
into these nooks and stirring up interest in the circles referred 
to above. This particular form is embodied in the choice of 
heroes, a phenomenon of the highest importance in the psy- 
chology of nations. 

Every nation selects objects of special favor from among its 
worldly: or spiritual leaders. The people idealize them into 
typical figures on the basis of certain qualities; characteristic 
anecdotes concerning them are eagerly collected, and their 
names become proverbial. Such men soon come to be looked 
upon as representative of the nation, but this must be done 
only with caution. Like characters in poetry, like symbols in 
general, they must serve rather as models than as illustrations 
of existing phenomena. A nation of Napoleons or of Tells 
never existed, but there was a time when the desire of every 
Frenchman was to be a Napoleon. 

Finished models, already in existence, are instrumental in 
working the change from an historical personage into an his- 
torical hero; for instance, analogy, or contrast to old types, 
especially mythological ones. Emperor Frederick of Hohen- 
stauffen has qualities of the god Wodan attributed to him; 
General Wrangel allows himself to be depicted as a little 
Bliicher. Through such influence the historical value of heroes 
is injured; although they can then be used as illustrations of 
the time only with great caution, they are so much the more 
valuable as a key to phenomena lasting through several 
epochs. 

Leaving aside the question how far historical personages 
may be recognized in the characters of very early poetry (as 
claimed by the euhemeristic conceptions of Odin and others), 
the first national hero that we meet with is Arminius, the con- 
queror of Teutoburg Forest. Tacitus tells us expressly that 
he had long been celebrated in songs. If we suppose that the 
Roman historian allowed himself to be influenced in his nar- 
rative by German accounts,—and the internal evidence of the 
“ Germania” would probably justify us in this supposition,—Ar- 
minius became a typical figure very soon. He isa true leader, 
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brave, crafty, and ambitious,—somewhat as we picture to our- 
selves an Indian chief waging a just war against invaders,— 
standing in the midst of his family like Winkelried, who rushed 
on the spears of the Austrians, exclaiming, “Take care of my 
wife and children!” Although the parallels drawn between 
the historical Armin and the mythical Siegfried do not show 
that the deliverer of the nation lives on in the national epic, 
still they may serve as proof that the people soon borrowed 
and applied to their favorite certain attractive features of the 
myth. Through his own ambition and that of others he falls 
a victim to German disunion. The calm patience of the people 
during the period of carefully-planned inaction, their delight 
in their hero’s sudden outburst (“Zieten aus dem Busch,” 
Blicher), their mating him with Thusnelda, are all illustrations 
of German character. Arminius is a thoroughly individual 
figure; his death, alas! was to become typical. 

Charlemagne is a favorite personification among the Germans 
of the righteous judge; the French, however, soon claimed 
him for their own. The Middle Ages produced innumerable 
minor heroes, mostly kings and warriors. Barbarossa was the 
first one of them to become a hero of national importance, 
and even he is slow in taking such rank. He makes an ideal 
imperial figure, in which qualities of both great emperors, 
Frederick I. and Frederick II., are combined; he stands in 
contrast to Arminius—just as the “ twilight of the gods” is the 
companion-piece to creation—as the national deliverer of the 
future, still a captive biding his time until, breaking his chains, 
he may show himself in his might and found a new kingdom. 
In him is embodied the German virtue of patient preparation 
for a deed, which is so wonderfully combined with the impa- 
tience of hope. 

We do not meet with a national hero of the first rank again 
until Luther. A warrior in a spiritual cause, he finally achieved 
truth after a period of serious doubt, but even later he was not 
spared inner struggles. The German people see him also in 
the midst of his family, devoted to music, conversing and 
taking counsel with his friends. They behold him in other 
situations as well: in the Reichstag at Worms, boldly stepping 
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forth, an individual against a great number; on the Wartburg, 
engaged in solitary labors, not retiring before the devil. The 
historical picture may be clearly discerned in the popular con- 
ception. The passionateness of the great man, his stubborn 
one-sidedness, as well as his defiance in combat, his humor, his 
conscious strength, his humility towards God, are all embraced 
in the national picture of Luther. How far removed is this 
intensely vigorous, unusual figure from the abstract and con- 
ventional types to which the heroes of Romance nations— 
Dante or Savonarola—were reduced ! 

Next, Frederick the Great,—an invincible warrior one 
against many, like Luther; full of humor, possessing many of 
the national qualities, surrounded by faithful followers, like 
Luther. On the other hand, a righteous judge (¢,g., the inci- 
dent of the mill of Sanssouci), like Charlemagne; a solitary 
recluse in his old age. The people are acquainted with many 
of his characteristics. The snuff-stained vest, the crutch, the 
crooked little hat, all help to make up the idea of him; but 
very many essentials are wanting in this picture. In the popu- 
lar mind Luther is represented in his entirety, while of Rheins- 
berg, of Voltaire, of the moods and the despair of the king, 
of his magnificent work as a colonizer, of his exertions towards 
bringing about the unity of the empire, there is no record in 
the popular imagination. 

The hero of the war of liberation is Blacher: old, bearded, 
gruff, in conscious contrast to “ scribblers,” misusing the Ger- 
man language in a high-handed fashion (like Frederick the 
Great),—in every way the typical cavalry general, just as 
Kleist has described him in the character of Kottwitz in his 
“Prinz von Homburg.” He, too, is full of humor and obsti- 
nacy, and has his faithful comrades (Gneisenau). Next him, 
though belonging to a somewhat narrower circle, Theodor 
Korner, the beautiful singer and hero who died for his coun- 
try, succumbing to superior strength. 

Our great poets have not come to be national heroes in this 
sense. Neither Lessing nor Goethe forms a part of the active 
contemplation of the whole nation like Luther or Blicher; 
even Schiller exists in the national thought merely as an ab- 
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stract figure, the pale, lifeless author of his works, without 
any details to fill out the picture. The people do not see him 
in any particular situation. At best, it might be said that the 
Goethe-Schiller group forms a part of the popular concep- 
tion; but here, too, there would be danger of over-estima- 
tion. To persons of culture, naturally, Lessing, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and, it may be, even Kant and Alexander von Humboldt, 
and a few others, are living conceptions. This fact, however 
significant as far as the state of our culture is concerned, is 
of no value in a judgment of the national character. 

The only truly popular hero of modern times is, unques- 
tionably, Bismarck. Kaiser Wilhelm and Moltke are looked 
up to with pious gratitude; the first Chancellor alone has 
awakened an intense interest, which seizes eagerly upon mi- 
nute characteristics, sayings, and anecdotes concerning the 
man. Though far outshining Blicher in originality, he bears 
many points of resemblance to the latter: his decided rejec- 
tion of theorists; his grim humor; his comfortable habit of 
drinking; his long pipe; his outward appearance in general ; 
his sturdy figure and white moustache. He, too, is a good 
father, but this side receives but little attention from the peo- 
ple. It is doubtless true that popular imagination in our time, 
which is so poor in power of artistic creation, is much influ- 
enced by the formative art. Rauch and Menzel founded their 
idea of Frederick the Great on the popular conception, just as 
Ritschi and Spangenburg did that of Luther; while to-day, 
on the contrary, artists like Lenbach, monuments, and photo- 
graphs aid in-forming the national idea, since now likenesses 
are distributed so much faster as well as farther by means of 
newspapers, oil-paintings, plaques, and even cups. In spite 
of all this, however, certain situations are ever present to the 
nation. They see Bismarck alone, walking or on horseback, 
gazing thoughtfully before him; they think of him side by 
side with Napoleon after Sedan; in the midst of his great 
comrades in the victorious entry. It matters little whether 
the people dictate the characteristic moment to the artist or 
whether they borrow it from him, so long as the hero is shown 
in a significant situation. The Bismarck of popular concep- 
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tion, however, is not the whole Bismarck. The people fail 
altogether to recognize the diplomat, the man of passionate 
argument, the good, practical farmer. His figure is seen only 
in high relief like that of Frederick the Great, not completely 
rounded like that of Luther. 

In looking over this short list of the most important national 
heroes of Germany,—to which Joseph II. of Austria might be 
added,—the recurrence of certain characteristics is remark- 
able. It is always the warrior who is interesting, whether 
battling with arms, words, or schemes, and pre-eminently so 
when facing a superior power. The people do not like to 
leave him in complete solitude, like Napoleon, or Nelson,— 
Blicher’s English counterpart,—or like Dante or Garibaldi. A 
true wife is placed beside him, faithful friends and vassals sur- 
round him, giving expression to the personal interest of the 
Germans, and taking a part like that of the chorus in classical 
tragedy. Nearly all these figures are beheld in varying situa- 
tions, characterized either by solitude or by enthusiastically 
affectionate surroundings, just as Lessing and Goethe and the 
traditional Frederick alternated between these modes of exist- 
ence. German heroes are not considered in pairs, a method 
so congenial to French love of symmetry (Corneille and Ra- 
cine). Bliicher and Gneisenau are not placed next one an- 
other as equals; the hero leads, and his trusty friend follows 
him at a long interval. Furthermore, the German nation loves 
a wealth of individual and eccentric characteristics : the king’s 
crutch, Bismarck’s slouch hat, form an essential part of the 
picture. The nation delights in humor, in stern repulse of 
theoretical deliberation, and again in certain details, almost 
mechanical in character, like the snuff and pipe ; the Germans 
never find it at all congenial to idealize their heroes into in- 
comprehensibility. The Alsatian Kléber, in pronouncing that 
hyperbole of hyperboles to Napoleon, “General, you are as 
great as the world!” spoke to a hero of the French nation. 
The German heroes are not abstractions, but vigorous person- 
alities. It is perfectly immaterial to a Romance people whether 
a square be named Piazza Cavour or Piazza dell’ Indipendenza, 
whether the name of a street be Rue Colbert or Rue du Com- 
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merce ; abstractions are so much alive to them, and personali- 
ties so abstract, that they shade into one another impercep- 
tibly. In Germany a street would never be called Concord 
Street; even Peace Avenue (Friedensallee)—although the 
usual guardian angel makes the idea clearer by means of a 
palm—is formed after a French model. But a square, a ship, 
ora child, in being christened Bismarck, is dedicated not to an 
abstraction but to the living image of a complete personality 
overcoming inner contradictions by humor and activity. The 
German is thus an idealist in his hero-worship, but at the same 
time thoroughly realistic in his conception of a hero. 

This feature of German character is not an altogether good 
one. The Germans have not unjustly been reproached with 
the fact that their treachery is often as remarkable as their 
good faith. Arminius was forsaken, the aging Prussian king 
saw popular approval vanish like smoke, and Bismarck was 
also left in the lurch by it. The relation between hero and 
people is a warm, personal one, and therefore subject to de- 
pressions unknown to the more abstract attachment of the 
admirers of Napoleon or Byron, of Gladstone or Disraeli. 
The hero must daily earn the love of the people anew. If 
even a god was not safe from criticism, as shown in the Edda, 
how could a hero possibly expect to be so privileged? The 
fashion of a persistently uncritical hero-worship, like that 
lately imported from England (Carlyle) and from France, 
which was tried on Richard Wagner and Bismarck, is thor- 
oughly un-German and out of keeping with the national 
character. The German nation has always taken pleasure in 
applying honest tests to its heroes; it may, perhaps, have 
loved their very weaknesses, but it has never sought to deny 
that such exist ; and when the great Frederick receives a sharp 
answer, according to the anecdote, the people, far from grow- 
ing indignant, are highiy delighted. 

From the facts brought out in the above discussion, the 
history of the German people may be deduced a@ priorz, Two 
important elements make up the national life: a positive one 
of energetic ambition, of untiring national spirit, and a nega- 
tive one of a never-ending conflict between individuality and 
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subordination. The great mind of the people is constantly, 
but by no means feverishly, active. The nation learns eagerly 
from its Romance neighbors, becomes piously absorbed in 
Christian doctrine, seizes upon the idea of the zmperium with 
delight ; with deep earnestness is the eradication of old evils 
undertaken; new forms of religious devotion, of art and 
poetry, of music, of science, are eagerly sought after, in order 
that sore temptation may be withstood through ceaseless ac- 
tivity. The nation listens breathlessly to the words of its 
great poets, and is thrilled with the task of recreating the 
empire. In advance of all others it seizes zealously upon any 
task set by time for mankind to do. The imperfections of the 
Church are recognized and the problem of their removal is 
solved most thoroughly by this people. Enlightenment, 
coming from England, spreads over France, but it is not until 
its appearance in Germany that it becomes the subject of 
practical legislation and an agent in active life. The Roman 
Empire lay dead, and the whole world was filled with the pes- 
tilential exhalations of the huge, decaying body. German 
hosts helped to clear the air, and the Middle Ages arose on 
the purified soil. The new world in its virgin strength de- 
manded colonists from the old. Germans emigrated to 
America in vast numbers, and, aided by the inhabitants of 
similar stock, formed a new nationality. Every new science 
draws recruits from Germany while other nations still hesitate 
to give it its approval, as clearly manifested in the beginning 
of the century in the support of the new historical and philo- 
logical methods. Every great poetical movement meets with 
sympathy,—Minnesang, Humanism, the estilo culto (which is 
merely the desire to enrich the poetical world with individual 
gems), Realism. There is no other nation so just to foreign 
talent; foreign heroes are honored, foreign literatures studied, 
and foreign records collected. Among no other people do 
fiercer struggles in a spiritual cause take place. Since Byzan- 
tine days there has been no such contest in behalf of the 
unattainable as that waged by those of evangelistic inclina- 
tion for details of dogma. The violence of learned polemics 
among the Germans is notorious. It is a community of z#- 
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dividuals that is always affected, and therefore in every case 
the man feels himself attacked personally. Lessing un- 
sheathed his sharp sword in battle for spiritual treasures; a 
question of principle—that of the professorial oath at Gét- 
tingen—roused all Germany. This would be scarcely under- 
stood outside of Germany. It is because the German, though 
easily yielding in externals, considers his inner conviction his 
greatest treasure and will not subordinate it to any power. 
“My house is my castle,” says the Englishman, while the 
German asserts, “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” His God 
to whom he, with a few associates, has confided himself, his 
idealism, his faith, his individual conception of the world, or 
of a passage of Horace, are all equally unassailable. When 
attacked on all sides he retires into himself, and from the 
vantage-ground of his individuality again conquers the world. 

This truth is illustrated in the glorious internal history of 
the nation, richer than any other—with the possible exception 
of the Italian—in heroes and in valiant deeds, and its external 
history is scarcely to be matched in point of sadness with that 
of any other nation (again the Italians may possibly form 
an exception). It is characterized by the conflict of brothers 
in the migrations of the nations, in the Thirty Years’ War, in 
1866. It is characterized by the sacrifice of many thousands 
for ends afterwards abandoned,—the supreme right of investi- 
ture, the subordination of Italy. We see the war of princes 
against the emperor, of cities against the nobility, maltreatment 
of the peasants by the nobility, of citizens by the petty princes, 
the largest empire of the world subjected to the scorn of the 
nations for centuries, the noblest of peoples harassed by petty 
tyrants. What are the reasons forsuch phenomena? A love 
of firm organization, ominous in its strength, is characteristic 
of the German; affairs of personal interest are of too much 
consequence to him, and abstract matters lack importance, for 
he is an idealist in /ee/ing,—not, like the Romance nations, in 
conception. The sharp line of demarcation between “of us” 
and “not of us” finds daily application, while the con- 
ception of nationality remains without realization; this atti- 
tude is explanatory of the strife among brothers. Again, 
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sacrifice for the sake of a principle is natural to the German, 
because principle is considered a part of the ego. The de- 
fenceless condition of Germany for centuries was due to the 
fact that the various tribes and ranks were unable to subor- 
dinate their individuality to a common whole; the people 
were abused by petty lords because no one ventured to step 
out of his province,—that of an inferior. Prejudiced by his 
own individuality, the Prussian beheld in the Austrian merely 
the non-Prussian ; the Guelph seemed to the Staufer only the 
adversary of his own great idea; in the emperor the prince 
beheld the power threatening his splendor; and in his extor- 
tioner the citizen found nothing but the master set over him. 
Werther, Faust, Holderlin, Lenau, alike turn to God, com- 
plaining bitterly and petitioning to be released from the 
restraint and the curse of their individuality, desiring to be 
absorbed in the whole. Absorption in the nation is likewise 
the ardent but ungratified desire of all its members. They 
appear to be nearer than ever to their goal at present; a great 
movement has bespoken the advent of the new epoch prophe- 
sied in the Edda. It is most earnestly to be hoped that all 
the separate forces of the nation may finally unite to produce 
a perfect harmony. 

If we leave foreign talents out of the discussion, it may be 
asserted that art never reached such a state of development 
among the Germans that it could be of use as a means of 
judging the national character, as has been the case with 
poetry and history. The fault lies in the lack of patrons; for 
Germany never possessed a true aristocracy, since nothing 
between the humblest and the highest station could be toler- 
ated; an atmosphere favorable in every particular has always 
been wanting. German art is in every case merely part of the 
art of the period, characteristic of the same, but scarcely of the 
nation. Early German art and modern German music perhaps 
form exceptions tothis rule. Still, Diirer and Sebastian Bach 
are representative rather of Protestantism than of Germany, and 
their fellow-artists, Holbein and Handel, succeeded in finding a 
new home in England, the other stronghold of Protestantism. 
Art cannot be characteristic of a nation unless it has been 
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qualified for an expression of the national temperament by a 
course of long and careful development. The early art of 
Greece was not national in the sense in which this term is 
applied to the time of Pericles, for it was still too dependent 
on foreign models. The formative art of Germany never rose 
above this grade: the individual obstinacy of artists prevented 
the development of a fixed tradition which would gradually 
raise theme and conception, color and drawing, to a high state 
of perfection. In consequence, Germany has had single paint- 
ers of great talent, but the Schliiters, Corneliuses, Menzels, 
Bocklins, though they may be looked upon as fitting repre- 
sentatives of Germanism, are, as far as German art is concerned, 
not pinnacles of greatness, but rather isolated bowlders. Arrt- 
ists of mediocre talent only, form schools (like Diisseldorf; 
Piloty). The fact that a broad, national, flourishing period of 
art never existed, such as those of Italy, Holland, France, and 
England, is in itself sufficiently characteristic. It is a proof 
of the defiantly independent attitude of the nation. Every 
one wishes to be a Prometheus and form men in his own 
image, even though another model be far preferable. It is like- 
wise indicative of an underestimation of outward form, which 
failed to win for art, even in a flourishing period, patrons like 
those of other countries, and of a restless energy always com- 
mencing anew and permitting the whole history of art to be 
lived through again in the life of every painter of importance. 

The conclusions reached here concerning art are equally 
true for other forms of national life: owing to the nature of 
the people, and in part to unfavorable outward circumstances, 
these forms have not developed freely enough to warrant con- 
clusions to be drawn from them as to national character. This 
fact holds good even of the national life. Checked by unfa- 
vorable climatic circumstances, it has been still further limited 
since the seventeenth century by the inordinate desire mani- 
fested of asserting governmental authority. Still more evil is 
wrought by an obstacle lying in the nature of the people,—a 
certain intolerance, or at least a want of tact in entering into 
the feelings of others. How frequently the child on the street 


is heard to say, “I am not going to play with you any more” ! 
VoL. III.—No. 2 16 
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No great event is commemorated without the formation of 
separate leagues ; no celebration takes place without unfriendly 
demonstrations. National participation in an event—like the 
interest in the University races in England—is inconceivable. 
Genuine popular festivals are possible only in Switzerland, 
and perchance in those parts of southern Germany open to 
Romance influence,—the same regions in which true story- 
tellers are to be found,—and also in Vienna, influenced as it is 
by the many foreign elements in its composition. Through 
the absence of a feeling of personal confidence, and frequently 
in spite of its presence, an uneasy reserve tends to thwart the 
avowed purpose of informal gatherings of congenial spirits,— 
namely, the absorption of individual thought and temperament 
into the prevailing spirit. Great events, it is true, have suc- 
ceeded in producing genuine demonstrations, general in their 
nature,—the Sedan festival in the first years of its establish- 
ment, some celebrations in honor of the emperor, etc.,—but 
traditions of this nature have always failed of permanence. 
Christmas is the national festival of the Germans; people 
greet one another, without distinction, in an exalted holiday 
mood; but the celebration itself is divided up and clusters 
round thousands of Christmas-trees. Nevertheless, it is a 
peerless holiday, made beautiful by a delight in giving and re- 
ceiving common to rich and poor alike. The long and careful 
deliberation, the well-planned surprise, the pleasant air of mys- 
tery surrounding the days preceding the festival, the delight in 
the cosy room decorated for the occasion while a snow-storm 
beats unheeded against the window-pane, are some of the 
pleasing features of the celebration. This holiday may, then, 
be considered a symbol of German happiness in general: the 
simple joys of the family circle, the pleasures of giving and re- 
ceiving, and the thought of the highly venerable origin of the 
festival. German felicity may be limited in its nature, but, in 
compensation, it is a home product ; unassuming in character, 
it is deeply penetrated by a feeling of duty and has been con- 
secrated by the serious thoughts devoted to it. Similar 
conclusions might be deduced from many of the phenomena 
considered in folk-lore (a method established by Germans like 
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Moser in the last century and Riehl in the present one), from 
the dress of the Germans, their style of living, of eating, and 
especially of drinking, their sociability and manner of enter- 
tainment, their love of travel, their choice and use of favorite 
books. This investigation would, however, lead us too far, 
without bringing out any essentially new points. An inner 
contradiction in existing phenomena asserts itself repeatedly. 
The German considers it of great importance to be master in 
his own house, nevertheless he prefers to rent his dwelling, 
while in England even the poor man endeavors to own his 
home. He favors large gatherings and enjoys little circles in 
their midst. Few nations, perhaps none, possess a finer litera- 
ture, and no civilized country has worse readers ; their reading 
is inattentive, unfeeling, hasty, and without discrimination. 
Statistics of the dissemination of literature would set forth 
disgraceful facts. Still, there is a good side to this state of 
affairs. The German does not read the national classics, as 
every Frenchman and Englishman does, because details seem 
unimportant to him in comparison to the whole. He is con- 
scious of so intimate an acquaintance with Schiller that he 
considers a more thorough knowledge of his works super- 
fluous. At the same time, nowhere else can there be found 
so devoted and so absorbing an interest in great writers and 
so pious a penetration into the minds and souls of men of 
genius. Warmth of partisanship frequently leads to almost 
ridiculous hostility towards the opponents of great men. No 
other member of the German nation was attacked so violently 
from all sides as Chief Pastor Goeze, for, although it might 
have been supposed that Lessing had provided sufficiently for 
his punishment, a certain satisfaction was felt in helping to 
heap up insults upon him. This devotion is by no means 
confined to learned circles; intellectual men are frequently 
met with that know nothing of Goethe (if by “knowing” is 
meant something more than the ability to mention titles and 
cite quotations); but, on the other hand, the poor sempstress 
who knows Lenau perfectly, or the mechanic who is well ac- 
quainted with the whole of Uhland, is by no means a creature 
of the imagination, 
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In their relations with other nations the Germans are fond 
of a peaceful existence. The German tribes that took part in 
the migrations of the nations were almost forced by necessity 
to conquer the Roman Empire; for centuries after that they 
coveted nothing but Italy, partly because it lay within the 
idea of the zmperium, and partly because of a pathetic, senti- 
mental longing for the land of beauty,—a sentiment to be 
compared with that of a rugged warrior who seeks to win a 
captivating maiden. At the same time they made many con- 
quests with spiritual weapons, but in actual war they never 
did more than assert their rights, and frequently failed to do 
even that. Nevertheless, they never met with the favor of 
their neighbors either as a nation or as individuals; how- 
ever, very few nations do stand high in the estimation of the 
surrounding ones. The German is seldom an object of love 
as conqueror and administrator, or as immigrant and guest. 
Alsace has even to-day more admirers of everything French 
than there are friends of old Prussian rule in Westphalia. 
The fault lies in the fact that the Germans are prone to neglect 
form ; they are conscientious, thorough, and reliable, but they 
fail to hold the power of kindness at its true value. There- 
fore they do not hold together for a long time, even when 
abroad, and, becoming isolated, they are completely swallowed 
up in the strange life-—a catastrophe strenuously avoided by 
the English and the French in foreign countries. Here, too, 
may be seen the evil effects of exaggerated independence: by 
accommodating themselves more to the life of the foreign 
nation they would meet with greater favor; by entering more 
into the lives of their compatriots in a strange land they 
could assert themselves more strongly. 

The next point for consideration is the opinions of outsiders, 
—individuals and nations. If merely all the most important 
pieces of foreign criticism could be collected, we should have 
a large and interesting addition to the history of culture. 
Our discussion will, therefore, have to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The name used for the Germans by their neighbors is in no 
way characteristic. They are called “the men of battle,” or 
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“those whose language cannot be understood ;” this style of 
appellation is used for many nations by those surrounding 
them. Mythological representatives of Germanism—as Cad- 
mus represents Egyptian influence among the Greeks—are 
unknown to me. The invectives of hostile people are with- 
out value. 

The first great critical student of the Germans is Tacitus. 
His account has a tendency to be sentimentally political, but 
is nevertheless faithful and, in regard to facts, reliable. The 
Germans are represented in his narration as leading a life of 
rude simplicity, somewhat as the Samoyeds were regarded 
by the philanthropists of the last century. Details, however, 
are not lacking in his description. He makes prominent 
their want of unity, and hopes—alas, that his wish should 
have been fulfilled !—for its continuance; he speaks of their 
reverence for woman, their respect for social organization 
(princes and priests), the spontaneous character of their divine 
worship. While other barbarians are inordinately fond of 
ornament, the Germans, Tacitus declares,—probably not with 
perfect accuracy,—despise all show. Their isolated mode of 
life is emphatically referred to: “They spend whole days, 
almost in a state of nakedness, before the hearth fire.” 

Later authorities complain of the savage character of their 
language and their demeanor. It is a specially noteworthy 
fact that the Emperor Julian in the fourth century denounced 
their singing as an intolerable growl, and an Oriental geogra- 
pher of the tenth century described it in similar terms. Even 
in this particular there seems to have been a lack of unity, 
of “concentus,” and while every voice followed its own in- 
clination, the chorus degenerated into a roar. All authorities 
praise the people for courage, contempt of death, fidelity, and 
love of liberty. 

Throughout the Middle Ages there was a complete lack of 
that wide-reaching glance which comprehends entire nation- 
alities in their essential features. With the introduction of 
Humanism, the significance of such criticism became mani- 
fest. In the opinion of Montaigne, the Germans were fond 
of drink, quarrelsome, and noisy, but, on the other hand, 
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brave and faithful. Gradually the former opinion prevails. 
Walther von der Vogelweide makes the Pope speak of the 
“stupid Germans,” and finally the belief became universal 
that the Germans were a nation of barbarians, without the 
power of deliberation or judgment. As long as this opin- 
ion was held only of the nation as a whole it was not re- 
sented; but when the Jesuit Bouhours maintained that no 
German could be a Jde/ esprit there followed a burst of 
wrath against Gallic arrogance. Nevertheless, even Voltaire 
thought of the Germans as Samoyeds, only now the children 
of nature were reproached with filth and barbarity, where 
formerly their moral purity and their independent spirit had 
been admired (Voltaire’s “ Candide”). 

Mme. de Staél was the first one to rediscover the German 
soul; her brilliant work, “ De |’Allemagne,” forms a fitting 
counterpart to the “ Germania” of Tacitus. As with Tacitus, 
a political tendency and a sentimental bias color the work, 
but otherwise her observation is clear and just. She praises 
the sincerity, love of toil, honesty, and depth of the Germans, 
and criticises their lack of form, their isolation, their want of 
tact. 

Carlyle’s criticism was of a more general and more abstract 
nature; he preached Teutonism as the religion of sincerity 
and lauded Goethe as the climax of Teutonism. At the 
same time he did not fail to perceive the weaknesses of the 
Germans, particularly of the learned professions,—circumstan- 
tiality, verbosity, absent-mindedness (“Sartor Resartus”). 
He fixes quickly and surely upon the German heroes ; but he 
was by no means free from a romantic bias of vision. It may 
probably be asserted with truth that Mme. de Staél was the 
first foreigner to understand the Germans, Carlyle the first to 
love them. 

In Napoleon there was curiously combined a romantic 
esteem for the nation of Werther with a decided contempt 
for the nation of ideologists. On him, however, was the 
greatness of the nation to be proved. The people rose like 
one man; the great necessity of the time succeeded in bridg- 
ing over all social, local, and political differences. To the as- 
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tonishment of all, the nation of dreamers was found to bea 
great people. 

The result was wonderful. Even though Goethe had gained 
a leading position for German poetry, and Humboldt for sci- 
ence, still the German community as such was only now 
admitted into the fraternity of great nations. Carlyle’s con- 
ception of Germany, divested of its prophetic spirit, passed 
into France, where Renan and Taine now proclaimed Ger- 
man idealism, German scientific method, and German depth 
of thought. Through the influence of the great war, this 
opinion again met with a severe shock. While Renan wavers 
between a conception of the Germans as a nation engaged 
in dreams and as one occupied with fierce contests, the new 
generation in France, England, and Italy is beginning to 
comprehend the German nation in its entirety. A judgment 
of German character formed at present, though lacking en- 
tirely in benevolence, would otherwise not be unjust. 

The evidence supplied by German opinions of the Germans 
can also be given but a hasty glance. At first the tribes 
treated one another with scorn, unconscious of the bond of 
unity existing between them. With the spread of Humanism 
they learnt from the Italians to use well-known events in the 
lives of famous ancestors as a means of self-laudation. The 
Reformation found the Germans filled with the consciousness 
that in their simple honesty they had been the dupes of Rome, 
denying themselves much for her selfish benefit. Now patriotic 
invectives against the Germans began to appear. Goethe 
once made the assertion that the Jews could never have been 
of much account ; their prophets were constantly reprimand- 
ing them for their shortcomings. Among the Germans, as 
well as among the Jews, however, this fact proves the high 
moral earnestness of the admonishers of the people, and their 
ability to produce such prophets was a point in favor of the 
nation. 

During the sixteenth century the nation looked upon its 
love of drinking and brawling with indulgent irony rather 
than with moral indignation. By the seventeenth century the 
objects of the prophets’ indignant invectives had multiplied : 
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luxury, immorality, and, most of all, a predilection for every 
thing foreign, are mercilessly lashed. The satirists Dedekind 
and Scheidt wrote in a laughing mood of the new national 
saint, “ Le Grobianus,” but now Grimmelshausen and Mosche- 
rosch, Logau and Gryphius, find their mockery almost choked 
by tears. After the degeneration which followed the Thirty 
Years’ War, the necessity of a refinement of morals was keenly 
felt. Leibnitz, Christian Weise, and Thomasius recommended 
copying French elegance. Gellert, having become imbued 
with the French spirit, became the tutor for Germany, and a 
rococo doctrine was thereupon preached. 

Under the influence of the victories of Frederick the Great, 
German national pride was again aroused, and the strong 
points of Teutonism once more became prominent. Klop- 
stock renewed the Arminius cult of the German Humanists, 
Lessing struggled against the ascendency of French poetry. 
Both of them recognized with deep regret the disintegration 
of the German nation. Herder attempted to go even more 
deeply into the German nature, seeking explanations of its 
character in new sources (ballads, language). Goethe and 
Schiller were too cosmopolitan in thought to see more in the 
German nation than a community of individuals making but 
slow progress towards an ideal. Goethe, especially after his 
return from Italy, complained of German lack of form, of the 
isolation of German scholars, of the bungling methods of their 
artists, of the language itself, changing his point of view en- 
tirely from that held by him as Herder’s pupil in the “Gotz 
von Berlichingen” period. In this way the greatest man of 
his time set the bad example of a one-sided, unjust estimate 
of the German national character. Just as philosophical pes- 
simism had acted towards the idea of God, attacking it with 
weapons of hate, political pessimism now acted towards the 
fatherland. Borne is the most passionate and Heine the 
wittiest among these scolding and mocking critics. Even 
foreigners scarcely debased the national spirit to the extent to 
which Germans themselves carried this degradation. The 
Romanticists, although they continued to praise the Germany 
of antiquity, had scarcely a better opinion of their own time 
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than these critics. Germany was continually made to suffer 
by comparison. Goethe heaped abuse upon it because it was 
not Italy, Holderlin because it was not Greece, and Borne be- 
cause it was not France. 

The right of national individuality, apparently, failed to find 
recognition in the very nation of individualists. As if a great 
people had not as good a right to its peculiarities as every 
writer or shoemaker ! 

Slight tendencies towards a new form of Chauvinism,—rep- 
resented principally in Jahn, who was also the first to attempt 
to fix definitely the conception of nationality (Volksthum)— 
are soon checked by powerful criticism. The philosopher 
Nietzsche may serve as an illustration of this departure, by 
his change from a prophet of Richard Wagner, so decidedly 
national in his methods, to the anti-Teutonism and the love 
of France of a man of 1830. 

What do all these critics find objectionable in Germany? 
There are two principal classes among them: zsthetic and 
political cavilers. The zsthetic critics reproach the Germans 
with lack of form, unamiability, gruffness of manner,—in short, 
barbarity; while the political grumblers complain of undue 
submissiveness, lack of self-respect, and slavishness of nature. 
After allowing for the exaggeration natural to honest enthu- 
siasts for beauty or liberty, both these charges will be found 
to mean the same thing, —overestimation of inward significance, 
undervaluation of outward form. The German is frequently 
impolite because he does not allow himself the time to clothe 
his convictions in an agreeable form, especially as he lays no 
stress upon the latter ; this, however, by no means hinders him 
from being very sensitive to the actions of others. He fre- 
quently sadly disregarded political liberty, because he knew 
his liberty of thought to be safe from attack. These are faults, 
it is true, but the untiring exertions of the Germans are busy 
at the task of overcoming them. Form is beginning to be 
observed (“ Rembrandt als Erzieher”), a decided liberality in 
political opinions is developing. Besides, faultless perfection 
can be expected here as little as anywhere else. In this con- 
nection may be quoted the saying of one of the best repre- 
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sentatives of the German character: concerning the search 
for truth, Lessing says, “ Possession is meant for God alone; 
we must be content with striving.” 

In this discussion, we, too, have had to content ourselves 
with an attempt at covering the subject. Phenomena of im- 
portance in a study of national psychology have merely been 
referred to and received no more than passing mention. The 
study of national psychology was, indeed, first pursued by 
German scholars. Herder, Humboldt, Lazarus, Steinthal, laid 
the foundation on which the structure of an exact science of 
nationality was to be raised. It was but natural that the psy- 
chological bent of the German mind—always one of its chief 
characteristics—should incline the nation towards the con- 
sideration of the individuality of the community. In psy- 
chological insight the Germans far surpassed the Romance 
nations, who always identified a character with a particular 
quality. In like manner, the German study of national psy- 
chology stood far in advance of the naive characterization by 
epithets common in former times,—“ the faithless Phoenician,” 
“the cunning Armenian.” 

To conclude this hasty enumeration of typical features with 
a generalization would, therefore, be particularly unsuitable. 
Some general principle might perhaps be deduced, but little 
would be gained thereby. The national individuality is too 
wide and too significant to be contained in a phrase, a repre- 
sentation, or a formula. The saying “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them” may most aptly be applied here. A deeply sig- 
nificant language, a great mythology, a magnificent collection 
of poetry, and a history rich in great events testify to the soul 
of the German people; through these media it will continue 
to prove its existence in the future. For centuries to come, 
may the German nation continue to be an invaluable and 
honorable member of the family of nations and develop the 
essential features of the national character ! 

RIcHARD M. MEYER. 
BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS.* 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETuics. Vol. I. By Herbert Spencer. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1892. Pp. xii, §72. 


This volume includes the first three parts of Mr. Spencer’s ethical system, viz. : 
Part I., The Data of Ethics; Part II., The Inductions of Ethics; Part III., 
The Ethics of Individual Life. It is to be followed by a second volume con- 
taining the other three parts, viz.: Part IV., Justice (already published) ; Part V., 
The Ethics of Social Life, Negative Beneficence ; Part VI., The Ethics of Social 
Life, Positive Beneficence. The last two of these parts may be expected to add 
considerably to the materials which we possess for judging of Mr. Spencer’s 
system as a whole, and until these are published it would be premature to 
attempt to form any final estimate of the value of his contributions to ethics. 
The present volume does not add much to what we already know; and it may 
be sufficient for the present to give a brief summary of its general contents. 

Part I. is already known to everybody, and it is here republished without 
alteration. Part II. is mainly occupied with the working out of contrasts 
between the ethical ideas of peoples at different stages of development, and 
especially of the one great contrast between the ideas of peoples at a military 
stage and those at an industrial stage of civilization. The latter are for the most 
part assumed to be well known to the reader, the former are illustrated as only 
Mr. Spencer can illustrate, by long series of quotations from various authors with 
regard to the opinions and sentiments of savage tribesand nations. The general 
conclusion which Mr. Spencer draws is (p. 467) that, ‘‘ where the predominant 
social co-operations take the form of constant fighting with adjacent peoples, 
there grows up a pride in aggression and robbery, revenge becomes an impera- 
tive duty, skilful lying is creditable, and (save in small tribes which do not 
develop) obedience to despotic rulers is the greatest virtue; at the same time 
there is contempt for industry, and only such small regard for justice within the 
society as is required to maintain its existence. On the other hand, where 
the predominant social co-operations have internal sustentation for their end, 
while co-operations against external enemies have either greatly diminished 
or disappeared, unprovoked aggression brings but partial applause or none 
at all; robbery, even of enemies, ceases to be creditable; revenge is no longer 
thought a necessity; lying is universally reprobated ; justice in the transac- 
tions of citizens with one another is insisted upon; political obedience is so 
far qualified that submission to a despot is held contemptible; and industry, 
instead of being considered disgraceful, is considered as, in some form or other, 
imperative on every one.” If any one should think that these truths are not a 
very profound result to come out of over one hundred and fifty well-filled pages, 
it may be added at least that the illustrations which are given of them are often 
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highly interesting. Mr. Spencer also makes some good hits. Thus, he remarks 
(p. 317) that “‘ Dr. Moorhouse, advocating a physical and moral discipline fitting 
the English for war, expresses the wish ‘to make them so that they would, in 
fact, like the fox when fastened by the dogs, die biting,’ and says that ‘ these 
were moral qualities to be encouraged and increased among our people, and he 
believed that nothing could suffice for this but the grace of God operating in 
their hearts.’”” Or take this, evidently intended for Carlyle (p. 400): “Com- 
plete truthfulness is one of the rarest of virtues. . . . Exaggeration is almost 
universal. . . . And this habit sometimes goes along with the loudest denun- 
ciations of falsehood. After much vehement talk about ‘the veracities’ will 
come utterly unveracious accounts of things and people,—accounts made un- 
veracious by the use of emphatic words where ordinary words alone are war- 
ranted; pictures of which the outlines are correct, but the lights and shades 
and colors are doubly and trebly as strong as they should be.” This is excel- 
lent, but its moral effect is a little weakened when we find Mr. Spencer a few 
pages later (p. 403, note) describing the Greeks as “ people guilty of so many 
‘ atrocities,’ characterized by such ‘ revolting cruelty of manners,’ as Grote says, 
who were liars through all grades, from their gods down to their slaves, and 
whose religion was made up of gross and brutal superstitions.’’ Could Carlyle 
have much heightened the color of this? 

Mr. Spencer thinks (p. 470) that the facts adduced in this part of his work 
ought to “ dissipate once for all the belief in a moral sense as commonly enter- 
tained.”” But he is pessimistic enough to add that he does not expect that they 
will. One would have thought that even Locke’s arguments had been sufficient 
for this purpose. After all, where are the believers in the moral sense? They 
must surely be a feeble folk and dwell among the rocks, like the coneys. At least 
they do not seem to stray much into literature in these days. 

Part III. of Mr. Spencer’s book seems to me much more important. He here 
seeks to apply his principles to individual conduct; and though most of what he 
says is already contained in some form in other parts of his published writings, 
yet the summary now given is certainly of great interest. Mr. Spencer discusses 
the various duties of the individual under the headings Activity, Rest, Nutrition, 
Stimulation, Culture, Amusements, Marriage, Parenthood. Some of these— 
notably the last two—have, as Mr. Spencer remarks, a distinct social bearing ; 
but it would evidently have been impossible to draw any absolute separation 
between purely individual and social obligations. Mr. Spencer’s remarks under 
these various headings seem to me to be particularly valuable when he touches 
upon physiological considerations. This is a department of ethical study which 
he has made peculiarly his own; and anything which he says on this aspect of 
conduct ought to be regarded as carrying considerable weight. Thus, his views 
on work, sleep, food, drink, and recreation, though not perhaps containing any- 
thing very novel or original, and though their interest is in general rather 
physiological than ethical, are certainly worthy of attention. I think Mr. 
Spencer exaggerates when he says that ordinary morality takes no account of 
these things, except to the extent of recommending asceticism. It is true, how- 
ever, that (setting aside the question of drink) ordinary morality attaches com- 
paratively little importance to these matters. In this it seems to me that ordinary 
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morality is to some extent wise; for it is certainly not desirable that men should 
adopt valetudinarian habits, weighing their food like an apothecary and meas- 
uring out their enjoyments by the hour-glass. Neither, however, does Mr. 
Spencer recommend this; and indeed all that he says on these matters appears 
to me highly judicious. There can be no doubt that he deserves praise for the 
careful attention that he has given to this subject. 

On the subject of culture, also, his remarks are equally interesting, though 
perhaps less convincing. ‘ Taken in its widest sense,” he says, “ culture means 
preparation for complete living.”” It includes (1) necessary knowledge, (2) “all 
such development of the faculties at large as fits them for utilizing those various 
sources of pleasure which nature and humanity supply to responsive minds.” 
The first kind is absolutely enjoined as a moral obligation. With regard to the 
second, “ only those who accept hedonism can consistently advocate this exercise 
of intellect and feeling which prepares the way for various gratifications filling 
leisure hours.’’ Why? Surely a man may recognize the importance of de- 
veloping and exercising all his faculties, even if he does not regard pleasure as 
his supreme end. Nay, may he not consistently regard pleasure as having a cer- 
tain value for its own sake, even if he does not believe that it a/ome has value ?* 

In the chapter on culture, Mr. Spencer insists once more on his favorite doc- 
trine that “the first requisite is to be a good animal,” and in this connection 
addresses some words of warning to students at Girton and Newnham. He 
thinks, however (p. 521), ‘that an adequately high culture, alike of men and 
women, might be compassed without mischief were our curricu/um more 
rational.” 

In the chapter on marriage there are some criticisms (apparently weighty from 
the physiological point of view) on the Malthusian (#of neo-Malthusian) remedy 
for over-population; while the chapter on parenthood contains a vehement plea 
for individual responsibility as opposed to our modern socialistic methods. Into 
the discussion of either of these questions it would be impossible to enter in 
such a review as this. I may content myself with remarking that the effort 
to provide a fair general education for every one, and to insist on its being 
made accessible to every one, does not appear to be fairly characterized as an 
attempt “to repeal by Act of Parliament a law of nature!” This, how- 
ever, is Mr. Spencer’s emphatic conviction. ‘A system,’’ he says, “under 
which parental duties are performed wholesale by those who are not the 
parents, under the plea that many parents cannot or will not perform their duties, 
—a system which thus fosters the inferior children of inferior parents at the 
necessary cost of superior parents and consequent injury of superior children,— 
a system which thus helps incapables to multiply and hinders the multiplication 
of capables, or diminishes their capability, must bring decay and eventual ex- 
. tinction. A society which persists in such a system must, other things equal, go 
to the wall in competition with a society which does not commit the folly of 
nurturing its worst at the expense of its best.” Perhaps. Carlyle also—certainly 





* Mr. Bosanquet has well said of Hedonism (“‘ History of A’sthetic,”’ p. 39) that “‘ it takes 
upon itself the hazard of exclusiveness. Other theories do not profess to exclude it, but it pro- 
fesses to exclude them.”’ 
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no friend of Mr. Spencer—ridiculed our modern educational machinery as one 
of the marks of a mechanical age, and thought that we were losing our indi- 
viduality.* Thus we have at least two prophets of evil, sufficiently vociferous, 
against our modern socialism. But is it so certain that the sense of individual 
responsibility varies inversely with the sense of national responsibility? And is 
it so certain that to give every one a fair chance is to foster the worst at the 
expense of the best? It does not seem to me that Mr. Spencer has proved this. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


ETHICA, OR THE ETHICS OF REASON. By Scotus Novanticus, author of 
“ Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta.” Second Edition. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1891. 

Although this book (now acknowledged to be by Professor Laurie) is nominally 
a scientific treatise on Ethics, it is largely—in fact, predominantly—concerned 
with Psychology. And the author would no doubt admit this with readiness, 
and would justify his treatment by the consideration that the ethical end has to 
be found by an elaborate examination of man’s nature. ‘ The end of every ex- 
istence is itself” (p. 284), therefore to find out the end of man it is necessary to 
ascertain what man is—what ought to de being thus determined by reference to 
what is. 

As regards Professor Laurie’s psychological view, it seems to me that he has 
not quite made up his mind whether to prefer the old twofold division of mental 
phenomena into passive and active, or the later threefold division into cognition, 
will, and feeling. On the one hand, he appears to recognize reason, volition, 
and feelings; but on the other, he blends will and reason, contrasting them, as 
active and formal, with the passivity of feelings. This reduction of will and 
reason toa kind of confused joint-faculty, of which each seems in turn to pro- 
duce the other, is at first sight a startling novelty in psychological analysis; it is 
at the same time the most distinctive feature of the author’s psychological scheme. 
But it comes, I think, to little more than a peculiar way of expressing the analy- 
sis of psychical factors into active and passive—as seems tolerably evident when 
we consider his use of the term Feeling, which is applied not only to pain and 
pleasure, but also to what are frequently called Sensations—i.e., psychoses 
differing from one another in intellectual characteristics, but supposed to re- 
semble each other in that they are passive or recipient. If the “ identification” 
of will with reason does not mean more or other than that in cognition or intel- 
lection there is activity on the part of the Subject, then I should admit the 
“identification ;” but I think that the truth intended is much better conveyed in 
the doctrine expounded by Dr. Ward (art. Psychology, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition), where we find attention and volition classed together as the 
activity of the Subject which a¢fends to objects (things, ideas, or movements) 
presented to it, and fee/s pleasure or pain. This way of looking at the matter 





* See especially his Essay on “‘ Signs of the Times.”” Oddly enough, Carlyle is here at one 
with the Political Economists also—his great bugbear. See, for instance, Chalmers’s “‘ Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns.”’ It is interesting to compare this with Father Hunting- 
ton’s article on ‘‘ Philanthropy and Morality,” in the October number of this Journac. 
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has much more applicability to facts and much more explanatory efficacy than 
schemes which do not explicitly recognize the psychological Subject. And 
another of its advantages is that it avoids the absurdity of talking about pure 
activity and pure passivity as though they were substantial entities of which the 
one owes its arrangement or “organization” to the other—as a net owes its 
reticulation to the knots or connections by which the constituent loops are formed 
and held together. It is evident enough that, in any case we can suppose, where 
two factors are concerned there must be both activity and passivity on the part 
of each. 

If the identification of will and reason has some different meaning to that 
above suggested, I am unable to see what it can be, other than the undisputed 
and indisputable proposition that the faculties of will and reason may be exer- 
cised simultaneously. In any case, I think that the phraseology used by Professor 
Laurie is unfortunate, since it tends to blur the highly important distinction 
between “ undistinguishable resemblance” and “ individual identity’’ (cf. specie 
tantum and numero tantum), which has been so clearly explained by the 
scholastic logicians, by Whately, by Mill, and by Dr. Ward. Yet failure to 
keep the distinction clear, even to recognize it at all, continues to be a source of 
confusion; and of this the book before us furnishes illustration. 

Professor Laurie ‘‘ dismisses as the personal property of the Intuitionalist” the 
expression “moral faculty.” He, however, admits a “moral sense”—+1.¢., “a 
feeling of the quality and character of feelings and emotions, and therefore of 
motives of conduct.” To speak of will as free is in his view “a tautology;” 
but if, as he affirms, “the freedom of each thing consists in its being truly 
itself,” then, since nothing can ever be anything but itself, the will, like all other 
things, must be free. But to say that the will is free in this sense, whether or not 
tautological, is certainly unimportant. 

Passing on to the more purely ethical questions, we are told that “ the task of 
the moral philosopher is to find the true good for man.” Now, “self-realization 
for any organism is ‘the good’ for that organism. Man has to find ‘ the good’ for 
himself. He is an end to himself.” “ Self-realization is possible only through 
the constant presence of the formal (the idea) in the real—of will in feeling, and 
its perpetual supremacy in that domain. The sovereignty of the ‘idea’ in man 
is the supreme end or purpose of his complex existence.’’ ‘‘ Life in all its 
fulness and abundance is the self-realization of man,—his function.” Man’s 
“specific function . . . is to find the law in himself for himself by himself, and 
to actualize that law in conduct.’ “ Special excellences of the philosophic and 
esthetic life’’ are “ always desirable, and in truth the ultimate and ideal func- 
tion of man.” “The good for man is self-realization. In other words, Man 
lives to fulfil himself, to develop in activity a// his powers, and this in their most 
' excellent activity. Altruism is not his end, save in so far as altruism is em- 
braced within the conditions of egoistic completeness.” “ The u/timate func- 
tion of man . . . is the dominancy of will and personality; free movement 
of will in knowing and affirming, and free movement of the same will in 
actualizing its affirmations, i.¢., in volition or doing.” ‘The good for man is 
harmony (which is fulness of life).” Again, we are told that the chief good for 
man is “ Fudness of Life achieved through Law by the action of Will as Reason 
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on Sensibility ;’’ and that “the dominancy of will-reason and of the law thence 
emanating is the supreme good for man; because it is the idea of him.” And 
‘‘ identity with self is the prime content”’ of this idea. 

As to the relation of self-realization and law, we are told that law is sought 
as the “ prius of self-realization.”” Again, “the only happiness possible for man 
always attends on the fulfilment of Law,’ —* it is law in doing which he [man] 
necessarily seeks.” ‘It is the moral law and duty to it that man seeks.” But 
law is constraint, and, according to Professor Laurie, self-realization, which is the 
end, is essentially realization of will, which is essentially freedom. However, 
we will pass over this difficulty (if it is a difficulty). 

Supposing realization or organization of self, or fulness of life, or fulfilment 
of function, to be accepted as the ethical end, how is any man to know when he 
has attained this end, when (in other words) he has found the law of his organ- 
ism? ‘To suppose that there can be any external standard of the law of an 
organism is absurd,”—the only evidence that it has been found “ is in feeling— 
the feeling of harmony.” “ Reason . . . must, in its search for law in the sen- 
sibility, refer itself ultimately to sensibility, in order that it may know when it has 
found the law.” The self-realization or good of man is “ guaranteed by a sense 
of harmony.’”’ “ Harmony is the universal and necessary predicate of self-reali- 
zation or the Good, . . . in conscious beings it must be /e/t,” etc. (It is not 
explained how all this is to be reconciled with a sentence on p. 37: “ Feeling 
in and through reason, guaranteed by reason as a system of ends,—this is 
morality.’’) 

Now, “as the ultimate criterion of the ascertainment of law is a feeling of 
harmony, the ultimate criterion is happiness’’—for “a feeling of harmony is 
happiness.” But though this is the criterion,* the end is the law of harmony. 
However, if nothing more definite is told us about the end, we seem practically 
to be in the position of the hedonist, who accepts happiness or pleasure as end. 
Indeed, we are actually told, on page 70, that “‘the end of volition is , . . the 
satisfaction of individual reason itself.” 

Let us go on to ask what precise ethical guidance is afforded us. Self-realiza- 
tion, under any of the notions suggested, must be acknowledged by any one 
who has considered the subject to be too vague a conception to be either scien- 
tifically or practically useful. Indeed, this seems to be allowed by Professor 
Laurie himself. For what is the se/f whose realization is spoken of? If it is 
merely the self that has been, is, or will be (and it appears to be this), the reali- 
zation of ¢his self cannot be an ethical end unless we maintain that whaf is is 

what ought to be—in which case ethics seems superfluous. But if the self is the 
self that ought to be, then of course it is clear that the whole ethical question, 
What is it that ought to be? still remains to be answered. 

Perhaps, however, we may get help by turning to the consideration of “ finite 
virtues.” We are told that though undoubtedly “ the ultimate end of man is life 
in the ideal’’ (self-realization), yet the obligation to live the ideal life is less 





* Cf, however, p. 187: “‘ The standard is objective: Not what I should Ake to do, but what I 
ought to do while keeping in view the supreme ethical end for all human beings and for society 
at large ;’’ and p. 287: The idea of a total is “ always silently operative in man as an ultimate 
standard of conduct.” 
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stringent than the obligations to mere temperance and justice, because (p. 195) it 
is these “finite virtues’ which “ make life possible, and are the pre-conditions 
of ideal perfection itself,’’ or (as is elsewhere said) because they are primary, and 
superior quantitatively. We are, however, provided (also on p. 195) with 
another reason for the less stringency of obligation of the ideal life as compared 
with “ finite virtues,’”’—namely, the claims of the ideal life are only self-regarding, 
whereas the claims of justice concern others as well as self. This seems to be 
in conflict with the general ethical doctrine of the work, that the end is realiza- 
tion of self; still, that the author means to lay stress upon it is evident from his 
going on to say, on p. 196, that “‘ when there is a conflict of duties—i.e., a con- 
flict between the ideal life and finite virtues—there can be no doubt where the 
supreme obligation lies,’’—viz., with the finite virtues. 

Is precise and adequate guidance to be obtained from a consideration of the 
virtues of temperance and justice, which are the only finite virtues discussed at 
any length? Temperance is identified with self-control, and is described as 
action which considers the future as well as the present of the agent. It is also 
defined as ‘‘ appetitive justice,’’ or justice in the region of appetition. Nega- 
tive justice is said to be “a balance of the altruistic and self-regarding feelings 
within the man,’’ “ the fundamental relation of one person to other persons in 
community,” ‘the freedom of each citizen to realize himself consistently with 
the freedom of every other.”’ “The obligation of justice is an obligation of 
reason, giving the rule to the complex of inner feeling with a view to harmony or 
non-contradiction.”’ 

Positive justice is “‘a conscious positive desire and effort to help others to 
realize themselves’ (with a certain limitation). Justice generally is “ the peace 
of harmony’’—“ equality as subject to a higher end than that contained in any 
particular desire.’’ Justice is “ the moral law,’’ “the idea in relations.” “In 
this idea of relations—justice—lies the law of conduct, by which we mean the 
law of motive; in this lies moral obligation.’’ Justice “ embraces all the social 
virtues” (p. 170); it is “an expression for the /aw of man’s inner organism as 
ascertained by reason.”’ 

But we learn later that justice is “ an elastic idea ;”’ and that since “ the heart 
of justice is an altruistic emotion,’’ it is “ impossible for the term ‘justice’ to 
preserve any hard and fast definition.” 

All this seems to leave us with as little distinct guidance as the notion of self- 
realization itself; even supposing the difficulty as to the relation between the 
ideal life and finite virtue to have been cleared up, we find no consistent definite 
systematic account either of the ideal life itself or of the particular virtues. 
And to complete our disappointment, we are told at p. 288 that the attainment 
of self-realization is, for finite beings, ‘‘ manifestly impossible.’ 

E. E. C. Jongs. 


ETuHIk. Encyklopddische Skizzen u. Literaturangaben zur Sittenlehre. I. 
PRAKTISCHE ETHIK. Von Georg Runze. Berlin, 1891: Carl Duncker. Pp. 
viii, 274, 8vo. 

The treatise on ethics, which Herr Georg Runze, professor at the University 
of Berlin, has begun in the volume before us, though at first sight unusual, 
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nevertheless starts from very correct premises, and is decidedly meritorious in its 
execution. It is an undeniable fact that in ethical literature the speculative and 
fundamental questions stand decidedly in the foreground, and in the existing 
treatise are especially considered. But this method of treatment is prejudicial to 
ethics, which is thus deprived of a great part of its practical effect. For it is a 
peculiarity of ethics that it proves the correctness of its principles on the one 
hand by successful explanation of the real facts of moral life, and on the other 
hand by their ability to furnish a criterion and a standard of action in the in- 
numerable and difficult questions of actual life which underlie moral direct judg- 
ment, and by virtue of the direct feeling and individual reflection involve an appeal 
to the ripe, comparative judgment of science. Itis true that most treatises on the 
fundamental questions of ethics include a practical part, which undertakes to apply 
to the concrete conditions of life the theoretically developed conceptions. But 
the larger the amount of material involved, the more inevitable is it that the selec- 
tion is regulated by the individual choice of the author. Rarely do these treat- 
ments of the subject vouchsafe an adequate conception of other views and of the 
differences that exist, and this lack is all the more perceptible because the 
various treatments of the history of ethics are occupied more with the differences 
of the theoretical basis than with the practical application to the matter in hand. 
Even such newer works as the books of Ziegler and Késtlin, which explicitly 
hold out the promise of a remedy in this direction, still stand too far removed 
from the threshold of the present to be able to compensate for the lack of a sys- 
tematic treatment of ethics. 

Runze’s book undertakes to set these defects aside. Its arrangement suggests 
a middle ground between simple bibliography and an independent theoretical 
discussion of the questions likely to be raised in the sphere of applied ethics. 
Divided into three parts of eighty-six paragraphs in all (the individual, the com- 
munity, and the inter-relations between the individual and the community), no 
essential question of applied individual and social ethics will be found wanting in 
the rich material of Runze’s book. Asceticism, suicide, slavery, the emancipation 
of women, to take a few subjects at random, are treated here, as well as marriage 
and prostitution, honor and the duel, luxury and the care of the poor, etc. The 
treatment of the chief points is as follows. The author, in the first place, briefly 
puts together a number of definitions and propositions relating to the subject ; 
secondly, in a more elaborate form, he gives a critical sketch of the most im- 
portant of the ideas and opinions that have been brought out in the attempted 
solutions of the problem in ancient and in modern times; and he closes with a 
list of the literature bearing upon the question, not stopping short at monographs, 
but referring also to works of a more general character in which the special 
point in question is discussed. 

For the most part he confines himself to modern literature, whereas older 
works—i.¢., those going back beyond the eighteenth century—are only exception- 
ally mentioned. The abundance of these bibliographical references, and also 
of the “ Thesaurus Controversiarum Ethices,’’ which precedes and to some extent 
rests upon the bibliography, is quite extraordinary, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended. The author has extended his search even to periodical literature to 


a great extent. If Runze is to be criticised at all, it is because he has given 
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too much rather than too little. As a catalogue for all pertinent questions re- 
garding ethics, the book is absolutely indispensable, and will be valuable for a 
long time, not only for the student of ethics in the narrow sense, but also for 
pedagogues, theologians, clergymen, jurists, lawgivers, statesmen. The fact 
that one does not everywhere sympathize with the author’s own views does 
not diminish the value of the book as a work of reference, highly stimulating 
in its character. The clearness and purity of the moral sentiment are in any 
case to be highly commended, even though the judgment of the author is not 
always able to cut itself loose from a certain bias for traditional opinion. The 
author having in an earlier work, entitled “Grundriss der evangelischen Glau- 
bens- u. Sittenlehre,”’ set forth his fundamental conceptions of ethics, does not 
dwell upon them in the present volume. It is perhaps this combination of 
ethical principles with dogmatics in Runze’s teaching that accounts for what 
appears to me from a scientific and philosophical point of view the greatest defect 
in his work,—namely, the absence of a thorough criterion for practical judgment 
and for decision in regard to the countless controversies which are treated of in 
the book. This circumstance reduces the book to the level of a mere catalogue, 
amere collection of material, and makes even the author’s own decisions in many 
cases appear merely as utterances of individual emotion, and not as the result of 
objective investigation. It must be regarded as a useless undertaking to attempt 
at the present time to treat of the most difficult social ethical problems, without 
acknowledging openly that which alone can be, and as a matter of fact always 
has been, a standard of judgment, namely, the principle of welfare and of de- 
velopment. The Christian or Evangelical idea of life is not at all adapted to 
such an investigation, for it contains no criterion according to which the social 
value of actions and regulations can be ascertained, and merely offers a certain 
collection of standards, which do not suffice to decide the complicated con- 
ditions of the present time, and themselves stand in need of justification. 
Fr. JODL. 
PRAGUE. 


THE MORAL INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. By Felix Adler. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. Pp. xi, 270. Vol. XXI., International Education Series. 

It is generally agreed that the moral aim—the building of character—should 
hold a high place in the work of every school. But from this point forward there 
are diverging opinions. One says the whole scheme of school training neces- 
sarily implies moral training: there is not a subject in the curriculum whose ac- 
quisition does not involve constant exercise in the virtues of industry, veracity, 
perseverance, and so forth. Moreover, the whole machinery of the school is a 
discipline in punctuality, regularity, or achievement. Besides, the subject-matter 
of instruction itself, especially the literature and history, is rich in illustrative 
moral lessons. In its lessons and its discipline, therefore, a well-ordered school 
gives adequate attention both directly and indirectly to the moral instruction of 
its pupils. Additional moral instruction is therefore superfluous, and is likely 
to be worse than superfluous—positively harmful—if through needless repetition 
or want of tact it becomes tedious. 

A second class of teachers and thinkers admit the necessity of explicit moral 
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instruction, but deny the possibility of teaching morals not based on religious 
sanctions. Now, our schools are supported by public funds. We are also thor- 
oughly committed to the permanent separation of church and school interests. 
If moral instruction is necessarily religious,—and that means sectarian, as Dr. 
Adler shows,—then moral instruction in the public schools is impossible. 

But there is a third party, who assert that specific moral instruction is neces- 
sary, and that unsectarian moral instruction is possible. Of this party Dr. Adler 
may be called the leader in America. 

One must admit the ethical resources of the subjects of study in the curricu- 
lum, and of the marvellous influence of the teacher’s daily contact with his 
pupils. That the teacher’s intellectual culture, judgment, and taste, the fine 
feeling and good sense revealed in all his dealings in the school-room and on the 
play-ground,—that these influences tend powerfully to the formation of moral 
habits is conceded. What, then, is the function of specific moral instruction ? 
Dr. Adler replies, “‘ The function of moral instruction is to clinch the habits. 
The function of moral instruction is to explicate in clear statements, fit to be 
grasped by the intellect, the laws of duty which underlie the habits. The value 
of such intellectual statements is that they give a rational underpinning to moral 
practice, and, furthermore, that they permit the moral rules to be applied to new 
cases not heretofore brought within the scope of habit.” This view elevates the 
intellectual element in moral training into its proper place. Much good is no 
doubt accomplished by properly utilizing every chance opportunity to inculcate 
moral lessons; but unless such opportunities are made subservient to a methodi- 
cal plan, our moral instruction, like all other unsystematic procedure, must in- 
volve important omissions and serious shortcomings. The will depends upon 
feeling and intelligence. Both elements are important. A true moral training 
must take note of both. The proper consideration of separate acts and duties 
makes plain what is right, cultivates love for and desire to do the right, and makes 
clear the way in which worthy ideals are to be realized. In other words, the 
effect of specific moral instruction is twofold: it develops efficient motives, and 
points out the way of successful realization. 

The five introductory chapters of the present work constitute Dr. Adler’s 
solution of the problem of unsectarian (non-religious) moral instruction, and the 
remainder of the book deals with the material to be employed in moral instruc- 
tion and many practical suggestions concerning the use of this material in the 
primary and grammar grades respectively. There is also, in a brief appendix, a 
lecture on “ The Influence of Manual Training on Character.’’ 

In the first lecture the author defines his position and his aim: “ Is there not a 
_way of imparting moral instruction without giving just offence to any religious 
belief or any religious believer, or doing violence to the rights of any sect or of 
any party whatsoever? . . . The answer as I conceive it is this: It is the business 
of the moral instructor in the school to deliver to his pupils the subject-matter 
of morality, but not to deal with the sanctions of it; to give his pupils a clearer 
understanding of what zs right and what zs wrong, but not to enter into the ques- 
tion why the right should be done and the wrong avoided.” And further on: 
«* There is a body of moral truth upon which all good men, of whatever sect or 
opinion, are agreed: it is the business of the public schools to deliver to their pupils 
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this common fund of moral truth. But, I must hasten to add, to deliver it not 
in the style of the preacher, but according to the methods of the pedagogue,— 
i.c., ina systematic way.” This statement by itself does not, however, convey 
the author’s exact meaning. Dr. Adler’s pedagogic insight and his experience 
as a teacher enabled him to realize that something more than a clear statement of 
what zs right and what 7s wrong is necessary in order to cause the pupil to choose 
the right. Accordingly, in the chapter on “ The Efficient Motives of Good Con- 
duct” we find the necessary supplement to the position taken in the paragraph 
quoted above. He says, “To sum up, let me say that the wise teacher will 
appeal to the taste, the intelligence, and the feelings of his pupils; that he will 
touch these various springs of conduct all the time, and get from them all the help 
he can. . . . The moral motive is the highest; it is really the only sufficient mo- 
tive. Pray understand me well at this point. I should say to the child, It is 
wrong to lie. That is sufficient. It is wrong; it is forbidden; you must your- 
self acknowledge the truth of my words, because you despise yourself when you 
have told a lie. But in order to strengthen your weak resolution, to confirm you 
in well-doing, let me show you that it is also contrary to self-interest to lie, and 
likewise that it is disgusting to be unclean, and that a wrong done to another 
causes pain.’’ 

In chapter iv. we learn what that body of moral truth is which it is the teachers’ 
function to transmit to their pupils: ‘‘ The topics of which moral instruction treats 
are the duties of life.” But systematic instruction in duty involves a classifica- 
tion, and classification seems to lead back to the religious or philosophical basis 
which it has been decided shall have no part in the presentation. A classification 
based upon the objects to which duty relates instead of the sources whence it 
emanates avoids the apparent dilemma. On this basis “the whole field of duty may 
be divided into three main provinces,—those duties which relate to ourselves, 
those which we owe to all men, and those which arise in the special relations of 
the family, the state, etc.”” This, together with the principles that “the moral 
teaching of a given period should be made to fit the special duties of that period,”’ 
and that “in every period of life there is some one predominant duty around 
which all the others may be grouped,”’ yields the order of the topics in a pro- 
gramme of moral instruction adapted to the advancing spiritual and intellectual 
growth of the pupil from his sixth to his fourteenth year. This programme 
comprises the use of fairy-tales, of fables, of stories from the Bible and from the 
classics, for the primary grades, and for the grammar grades lessons on duty. 
These lessons are the duty of acquiring knowledge, the duties which relate to 
the physical life, the duties which relate to the feelings, the filial duties, the 
fraternal duties, and the civic duties. 

This classification for purposes of instruction is well chosen and practical. Yet 
one serious defect ought not to go unnoticed. The author nowhere emphasizes 
the importance and the high pedagogic value of appropriate illustrative material 
selected from daily life. The illustrations intended to carry home a moral or to 
start discussion are occasionally drawn from biography and history, but chiefly 
from fiction,—in all cases from the world of books rather than from real life. 
Surely the traditions and the daily experiences of every home, of every school, 
and of every community are too important in this regard to be overlooked. They 
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are rich enough in illustrative material of the highest value to make the collection 
and systematic classification of such material of the greatest practical interest, to 
say nothing of the effect which the gathering and sifting of such material, for 
subsequent use at a period sufficiently remote, would have upon the teachers. 
For these reasons the absence of direct emphasis upon the indispensable material 
for moral instruction afforded by every-day experience is very striking. 

In all other respects the pedagogical value of the whole book is very high. 
Both in system and in presentation it is thoughtful, sympathetic, and practical. 
We find the freshness of tone and the originality of treatment that spring from 
personal contact with the problems of moral training and actual trial of the means 
proposed for their solution. The book is not a manual for class use. It will be 
most valuable to those teachers who seek guidance but do not care for specific 
directions. Its great merit lies in its suggestiveness. Those teachers who teach 
by co-operation—i.e., who work with the pupils in the attainment of a given in- 
sight, whether intellectual or moral—will find Dr. Adler’s book stimulating and 
instructive in a very high degree. PauL H. Hanus. 


Harvarp University. 


FREEDOM AS ETHICAL POSTULATE. By James Seth, M.A., George Munro 
Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, Canada. Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1891. Pp. 48. 

In this essay Mr. James Seth seeks to vindicate freedom against scientific 
determinism on the one hand and absolute idealism on the other. Both of 
these theories he holds to be the destruction of the basis of the moral life, the 
one “‘ depersonalizing” the ego into nature, the other into God. 

But we can hardly regard the essay as a very mature contribution to the sub- 
ject with which it deals. It seems to us to begin where it should have ended, 
and to end where it should have begun. Instead of first investigating wherein 
freedom really consists, and then, from that stand-point, showing the inadequacy 
of other theories, the writer does the latter, by taking for granted that concep- 
tion of freedom as the freedom of indifference, which in the last few pages he 
shows to be not the real category of moral life. Compare these two passages 
taken from the earlier and the later parts of the essay, the one a criticism, the 
other an exposition: “The absolute idealist of the Neo-Hegelian type, believing 
as he does in the evolution of divine reason in the universe, finds in the life of 
the self the manifestation or reproduction in time of the eternal self-conscious- 
ness of God. Now, such an account of the self appears to me to deprive us of 
freedom. If I am but the vehicle of the divine self-manifestation, if in myse/f, 
in my own proper selfhood or personality, I am nothing, it is illusory to talk of 
my freedom” (p. 21); (2) “Freedom itself, as it is generally understood, is 
not the ultimate or highest category of our life. ... ‘After all, free-will is 
not the highest freedom.’ . . . Perfect freedom consists in the entire surrender 
of the human will to the divine, in such a surrender as does not mean the loss 
of human personality, but rather its perfect fulfilment and realization in the 
identification of man’s will with the Will of God’ (pp. 44,45). These two 
passages are not only superficially, but really, contradictory of one another. 
And should Mr. Seth hold that there is no such inconsistency, since, in the 
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theory of absolute idealism, man is but the vehic/e of the divine life, while in 
his view he can freely identify himself with that life, then we would remind him 
that man as a moral being—and he is nothing if not moral—cannot be the 
vehicle of anything with which he does not identify himself, and, as Kant puts 
it, while nature may be ruled by law, man can only be ruled by the zdea of law. 
And that, we are safe in affirming, has been held by every absolute idealist 
worthy of the name. 

It would not be fair to say that Mr. Seth is a trimmer, but it would be fair 
to say that he coquets with theories—such as those of Professor Fraser and Pro- 
fessor James—which, being apologetic towards all, are little respected by any. 
As Professor James says, in a passage quoted here, “Indeterminism offends 
only the native absolutism of my intellect,—an absolutism which, after all, 
perhaps deserves to be snubbed and kept in check’’ (p. 28). Mr. Seth, it is 
only fair to say, makes a valiant effort to get beyond this “half-way house,”’ 
but in his conclusion he finds rest only there: “ The ultimate reconciliation of 
divine and human personality may well be beyond us; but I do not see how 
either conception can be given up” (p. 47). 

All this seems to us to arise from the fact that the philosophical categories are 
taken as data with which we must start without examining into their nature or 
genesis. As a consequence they are loosely grasped; at least none of them is 
grasped so firmly as to be forced to reveal its relation to its apparent opposite. 
God, the world, and man are separate and independent terms, which must 
neither be mixed nor separated. ‘The ‘I’ must be something in itself, in its 
own proper selfhood or personality.’’ All, we may reply, that “1” can be “in 
myself,” “on my own account,” is—nothing at all; if anything, a fool in my 
own right. The whole problem of our moral life is not to find how much we 
have or are “in ourselves,”” but how /¢#/e we have and are in ourselves, and how 
much of ourselves there is in that other that is not another. You are as little 
likely to capture the secret of freedom and personality by applying the forcing- 
pump to exhaust what of the world and of God there is in us, as you are to cap- 
ture the secret of life by putting the living being in the same circumstances. 
There may be a difficulty in understanding the mystery how God can be all and 
man yet be free, but it is a mystery in the same sense as that in which we say 
that the simplest things are the most mysterious. That is the basis of our life; 
it is the light in which alone we can see a single fact in our lives truly. The 
real difficulty is not to see human and divine personality together or to under- 
stand them together, but to see or understand them apart. And instead of 
saying that “the chief guarantee of a worthy view of God is a worthy view 
of man,” and that it is through the conviction of his own superiority to nature 
that man reaches the conception of One infinitely greater than himself (p. 47), we 
should naturally reverse the terms and say that it is because God is in us that 
any view of ourselves at all is possible. It is really by a kind of tour de force 
that in the end God, man, and the world are thrust forward into the arena 
together, and the lion has his mouth muzzled that he may lie down in peace by 
the lamb. 

As a result of this it might be shown that Mr. Seth, having gone upon the 
basis of accepting contingency or indifference as the fundamental idea in the 
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conception of freedom, regards all determinations of this primitive freedom in 
action as imitations of it. The grand moral limitation is “individuality itself,” 
and it is limited in other ways, by economy of spiritual force, by continuity of 
the moral life, and by fixity of character. Yet it is asked, “ Is not character 
after all but a garment in which the spirit clothes itself, a garment which clings 
tightly to it, but which it need not wear eternally ?” To this we can only answer, 
we fear there are some garments like a Nessus shirt. The ego is not something 
independent of a character, it is nothing save as it expresses itself in that; “in 
itself” it is “as good as nothing.” 
On other points we cannot dwell. To say that Kant’s vindication of freedom 
* is little better than to tell a prisoner that outside his prison is freedom, and he 
has only to think himself outside to realize that he is free, and that Kant has 
succeeded only in proving that God rather than man is free” (p. 13), may be 
true, but can hardly be taken without proof. And absolute idealism may be true 
or may not be true, but it certainly does not imply that “the freedom belongs 
to God, and the necessity to man.” 
On the whole, it would seem that philosophical categories loosely held are, 
like nettles, apt to sting. RoBertT A. Durr. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 
of Edinburgh in 1891. By Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M.P. A. and 
C. Black, 1891. Pp. viii, 272. 

Without form and void; we cannot otherwise describe the character and con- 
tents—or want of them—of this book. It seems unfortunate that Sir George 
Stokes should, of his own choice, have stepped out of that sphere of work in 
which he occupies a deservedly honorable position, into one which, by his 
own confession as well as the result’s confession, he has never specially studied. 

We have read this book conscientiously through for the sake of discovering the 
reason for its existence, and, we are sorry to add, have not found any. Had it 
been entitled “‘ Table-Talk” we should have known what to expect, and could 
then have understood that “ desultoriness and want of system” of which the 
author is keenly sensible. But not only is there no substance here,—that might 
be excused in view of the numerous engagements of which the author tells us, 
—there is not even an attempt at orderly and methodical treatment; and that 
surely every reader has a right to demand. For any one who wishes to know 
Sir George Stokes’s opinions on the Science of Things-in-general, this volume 
will be a valuable one to possess. For a treatise on Natural Theology we shall 
require to look elsewhere. 

Of one thing in these lectures we consider that we have a distinct right to 
complain,—the covert attempt to elude that provision in Lord Gifford’s will 
which requires that in the discussion of these questions no appeal shall be made 
to any tribunal save that of reason. No less than sixteen times does the author 
allude to the cramping effect of this condition upon his exposition (sometimes at 
considerable length), and in each of these places he tells us with an apologetic 
word that the arguments he has just used the terms of the will do not allow him 
to rely upon. This naive way of informing us of the positions he is not allowed 
to take up would be refreshing were it not so often repeated. 
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Weare far from saying that this volume is destitute of merit. It is something 
to have from so eminent a scientist the assurance that Ae still believes in a 
personal God and holds by the Christian religion. It is something to know his 
opinions—unreasoned though they may be—on all subjects, from the Evolution 
of this Universe to the morality of quack advertisements, for it is true that the 
unreasoned opinions of the wise carry more weight with them than the elaborate 
arguments of ordinary men. But yet we incline in the main to hold by the old 
proverb that “the cobbler will achieve most by sticking to his last.” 

RosBerT A. DvuFF. 


A History oF AisTHETIC. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. 
xxiii, 502. 

A journal of ethics is not the place in which to look for a full and adequate 
criticism of this book. Its first interest is for the student of general philosophy ; 
its second, for the lover of the beautiful. But the true relation of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good is itself a question of first-rate interest for ethical 
students, and so much light is cast upon this by Mr. Bosanquet’s powerful book 
that no one interested in moral problems—even though he be neither student of 
philosophy nor lover of the beautiful—can afford to leave it unread. 

The analysis and criticism of ‘‘ The Moralistic Principle’ in the zsthetic 
writings of Plato and Aristotle (pp. 18 to 22, and 36 to 38); the treatment of 
the relation between “ Beauty and Pleasure’’ (pp. 50 to 54); of “ Beauty for 
Beauty’s Sake’’ (pp. 430 to 431, especially the trenchant note, “ Art for Art’s Sake 
is a silly Notion,” etc., p. 431); the quotations, in a context which forms in 
itself a criticism, from Mr. Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,’’ on the relation be- 
tween work and workman (p. 452); the comments upon “ the criticism passed by 
popular writers upon Mr. Ruskin, that he turns esthetic into ethics” (p. 453), 
are all instances of the direct and vigorous treatment of the relation between 
art and morals. But these are not the only nor the chief sources of the illumi- 
nation on this point which Mr. Bosanquet’s “ History’’ affords us. To grasp the 
true “ Aim of Art’’ and the “ Essence of Beauty’’ is a long step towards grasping 
the aim of life and the essence of goodness, To be put, in our reflection on 
beauty, in the right attitude towards reality is a powerful though indirect aid 
towards the attainment of the right attitude in our reflections on goodness. 
Moral questions, moreover, are apt with most people to lead to philosophical 
questions, and to those who find themselves, by the way of ethics, brought 
face to face with philosophical problems of incomparable difficulty, this book 
will come as welcome help. The old problems are presented from a new point 
of view. To approach them through a new subject-matter is to bring a whole 
new world of experience to bear upon their difficulty. 

Mr. Bosanquet says in his preface, “‘ Besides professed students of philos- 
ophy, there is a large and increasing public of readers who are genuinely 
attracted by a fairly clear and connected exposition of any philosophical science, 
the subject-matter of which comes home to them, be it Logic or Ethic, Sociology 
or the theory of Religion. Such readers are approaching philosophy through the 
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subject-matter that already interests them, instead of approaching the particular 
subject-matter simply because it is an integral part of philosophy. I confess to 
cherishing a hope that, in spite of the defects which deprive this book of the 
charm that a more skilful writer might have given to such a subject, many 
intelligent lovers of beauty will be glad to make acquaintance, through it, with 
the thoughts of great men upon this important element of the spiritual world.” 

The book is well calculated to realize the ‘‘ hope” Mr. Bosanquet “ cherishes.” 
It is difficult. But its difficulty is not from any “ defect’? which “a more skilful 
writer” might have avoided, but from the difficulty in many parts of the subject- 
matter, and from the intense condensation of the style. This latter is doubtless 
unavoidable in a treatise which aims at a handling, thorough and effective so far 
as it goes, of every important point in a subject of so wide a range. The reader 
of average intelligence and culture is apt, it is true, to be haunted by an uneasy 
consciousness of sayings dark with an excess of light which he cannot make his 
own for want of the necessary reflecting surfaces of previous knowledge. “I 
will not let thee go except thou bless me” must be his attitude to many a 
pregnant paragraph. If he wrestles hard he will get the blessing; and it will 
be worth the wrestle. 

It must be left to thinkers of Mr. Bosanquet’s philosophic calibre to estimate 
the full philosophic value of the book. The average reader does not know 
which to be most grateful for: the sympathetic appreciation of beauty; the 
masculine width and decisiveness of touch by which true and false values are 
discriminated between ; the brilliant and suggestive treatment of separate parts, 
—eg., The Renaissance; Fate and Character; The Tragic; The Ugly; The 
Future of Art;—or the luminous philosophic teaching of the whole. In 
another world and by a widely different method Mr. Bosanquet does for us the 
work which T. H. Green set before himself in the introduction to his “ Prole- 
gomena to Ethics;’’ he achieves the reconciliation of the consciousness which 
expresses itself and finds itself in art, with the consciousness which demands a 
rational explanation of the universe as a systematic whole. He leaves us with 
inspiring and heartening words: 

‘*A comparison with the great epochs of the past may give us hope. Our 
finest spirits feel to-day much what Aristophanes felt when he attacked Euripides, 
and when it seemed to him that poetic art in its noblest sense had departed to 
the world below. So a Renaissance critic might have felt, with greater justice, 
after the death of Michael Angelo. It is true that in the last hundred years, 
although certain reservations are to be made, such as I have pointed out, with 
reference to music, language, portrait-painting, and poetic art, yet the discord 
has cut deeper than ever before, and the popular art-tradition is interrupted. 
But the mind is stronger to-day, and the self is fuller, and we know that it lives 
by movement and not by fixity. The deeper discord can therefore be borne, 
and is a testimony to the strength of the life which it does not fatally maim. 
Naturally, it will take a longer time to resolve, and we cannot anticipate in 
what shape the resolution will come. But in spite of all hostile conditions, man 
is more human now than ever he was before, and he will find out the way to 
satisfy his imperious need for beauty.” 

The student who tackles Mr. Bosanquet’s “ History of Aésthetic’”’ will do so 
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with best hope of success if he first studies the same author’s translation of “ The 
Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art.”* This little book, by the great 
skill with which difficult terms are translated, furnishes us with what almost 
amounts to a commentary on the work translated. The “ Introduction,” to- 
gether with the little essay bound up with it, forms the most admirable introduc- 
tion to the study of Idealistic Philosophy. 

M. S. GILLILAND. 


Essays ON LITERATURE AND PHILOsopHY. By Edward Caird, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow; late Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford; author of “The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant.’’ 2 vols. Glasgow: Jas. Maclehose & Sons, 1892. 

These two volumes contain Professor Caird’s articles on “ Cartesianism’’ and 

‘“‘ Metaphysic,” reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, essays on Dante, 

Goethe, Rousseau, and Wordsworth, which have previously appeared in maga- 

zines, a lecture on “ The Problems of Philosophy at the Present Time,” which 

was originally delivered to the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh University, 
and a lecture on “ The Genius of Carlyle,””—the last alone hitherto unpublished. 
The article on “Cartesianism” contains an account of Malebranche and 

Spinoza as well as of Descartes, and should be read in connection with the 

author’s great work on Kant, to which, indeed, it may be regarded as a historical 

introduction, dealing with the first phase of the problems of modern philosophy. 

The article on “ Metaphysic” is likewise to a great extent historical, not in the 

sense of being an antiquarian catalogue of the opinions of philosophers, but 

according to that conception of the history of philosophy which treats it as an 
integral part of philosophy itself,—* philosophy taking its time.” The article 
falls into four divisions, dealing respectively with (1) the relation of metaphysic 
to science in general, (2) its relation to the special science of psychology, (3) its 
relation to logic, (4) its relation to religion and the philosophy of religion. We 
are much indebted to Professor Caird and to the publishers of the Encyclopedia 

Britannica for allowing us to possess in small compass and read in a comfortable 

form what is probably the best brief, and yet fairly complete, exposition of the 

** idealist” position in philosophy. 

Here, however, it is well to refer rather to the literary essays, which appeal to 

a wider audience and which are at the same time no less philosophical in char- 

acter than the Encyclopedia articles. “ Philosophy,” it is said (in the lecture on 

“The Problems of Philosophy’’), “‘in face of the increasing complexity of 

modern life, has a harder task laid upon it than ever was laid upon it before. It 

must emerge from the region of abstract principles and show itself able to deal 
with the manifold results of empirical science, giving to each of them its proper 
place and value” (p. 226). And not only in regard to the sciences, but in regard 
to literature and art and every department of human life, the philosopher must 
descend into concrete detail if he is really to be serviceable to his age. Many 
even of those who cannot, or will not, follow Professor Caird in his exposition 





* “ The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art,” translated, with notes and prefatory 
essay, by Bernard Bosanquet. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
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of “ Hegelian” or “ Neo-Kantian’”’ metaphysics, will appreciate the breadth and 
soundness of judgment which he brings to bear on the special problems of 
literary criticism and interpretation. But in his case literary criticism is con- 
sciously based on philosophical principles, and not on unreflective intuition or 
insight. Hegel’s most indubitable service to thought was his renewing the claim 
of philosophy to concern itself with the whole realm of nature and human 
endeavor: like Plato, in order to understand the human mind he turns to where 
it is “writ large,” looking outward to the manifestation of it in society, art, 
religion. This endeavor after concreteness and objectivity suggests at once the 
affinity there is, in spite of all difference of form, between his work and that of 
Goethe; and, because of this affinity perhaps, Professor Caird’s essay on Goethe 
seems to us, if we had to choose, of all these essays the most completely finished 
and satisfactory. But the same “ objective” standards of criticism appear in all 
of them. There is much discussion among literary and art critics as to the 
canons of their craft; and there are always some ready to maintain that we never 
can get beyond subjective impressions. A modern French critic, M. Anatole 
France, has defined criticism as “the narrative of a soul’s adventures. among 
masterpieces.” On criticism of the frankly impressionist sort—which is just 
the most elementary type of criticism, “I like this, I don’t like that”—no judg- 
ment can be passed except in the form of a judgment on the “soul” of the critic. 
But if we take the definition as expressing what criticism is af the best, we might 
confidently ask the reader to judge of Hegel’s philosophy by the thoroughly 
sane, sober, and yet sympathetically appreciative criticisms passed by his disciple 
on writers and teachers such as Goethe, Wordsworth, Carlyle,—all of them apt 
to excite blind worship or equally blind indifference or aversion. Professor 
Caird can admire Goethe without being unjust to the Middle Ages, and he can 
admire Dante without being inappreciative of the naturalism and Hellenism of 
Goethe. The moralist and the artist are apt to differ in their estimate of litera- 
ture. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who was both, allowed the moralist in him to 
silence the artist, when he said that poetry was essentially a criticism of life; but 
his own artistic instincts kept him from carrying out that narrow definition to its 
terrible consequences. Professor Caird expressly avoids any such one-sided 
principle. “It cannot be denied,” he says, in the essay on Wordsworth, “ that, 
in poetry, the form is the first thing. /¢s function is pure expression for its own 
sake, and the consideration of what is expressed must be secondary. The Muses 
would undoubtedly prefer a good bacchanalian song to Zachary Boyd’s metrical 
version of the Bible. Yet, after all, we cannot reckon it a great poetic advance- 
ment to write the best possible drinking-song. Perfect, or relatively perfect, 
expression being given, we must ask what is expressed, and we cannot give the 
name of sacred poet to the ‘idle singer of an empty day,’ but only to him who 
can express the deepest and widest interests of human life; nay, only to him 
who is in sympathy with the progressive movement of mankind, and who can 
reveal to us new sources of thought and feeling that have not before been 
touched. The only poetry that, in the long run, ‘humanity will not willingly 
let die,’ is that which contains not mere variations on the old themes, but ‘things 
unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.’ ”’ 

To take another illustration of the manner in which a philosophical principle 
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saves from one-sided criticism, Carlyle’s way of laying exclusive stress on the 
worth of “ facts,’ disparaging the work of creative imagination in comparison 
with them, and yet saying, as he does, that “ the infinite is most sure of all facts,’’ 
implies a confusion of thought, the truth and the limitation of which become 
apparent when seen in the light of the idealist view of the relation of the real 
and the rational. “The only ideas worth attending to are those which have 
been and are realizing themselves in the world, even through the very appear- 
ances or ‘ facts’ that seem to obstruct them”’ (p. 261). 

The essay on Rousseau presents the same characteristics of the philosophical 
and historical spirit in criticism; and in the essay on Wordsworth the funda- 
mental identity in the message of Rousseau and Wordsworth is very subtly 
traced. But (to make one adverse criticism, or rather suggestion) is it quite fair 
to say of Rousseau that he has no conception “of any union of social and 
individual liberty which does not involve the suppression of one or the other, of 
any organic unity of society in which the freedom of the members shall be con- 
sistent with the unity of the body politic’’? (p. 129). To the present writer it 
seems that Rousseau in the Contrat Social (as distinct from the earlier “ anarchi- 
cal” writings) is struggling towards such a conception: his “ moi commun” is 
just an endeavor to express, with somewhat defective phraseology perhaps, that 
very idea of a universal element in the individual for which the great German 
idealists found a more adequate metaphysical basis. “Rousseau,” says Professor 
Caird, “ represents in its ultimate one-sidedness the principle of Protestantism’’ 
(p. 134). ‘True; butin another aspect of his teaching is not Rousseau leading 
men away from the narrow individualism of his age? As Professor Caird him- 
self recognizes, he “ was not a pure individualist, but based the greatness of the 
individual on the fact that the raison commune speaks within him, and that he 
can be made into an organ of the volonté générale’’ (p. 185). Rousseau has 
been judged too much merely in the light of the discipleship of Robespierre and 
St.-Just (cf. p. 106). It might well be argued that he found truer and more 
appreciative disciples in Germany than in France. His influence is great, not 
merely on a transitory phase of German literature, but on the leaders of German 
philosophy, as has been recently shown in detail in an excellent work by R. 
Fester (Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie- Stuttgart, 1890). Yet 
it is just these more intelligent disciples who have helped to make Rousseau 
seem merely the prophet of a past age and not even the false prophet of our own. 
As Professor Caird says, speaking of the way in which Dante sums up medizval 
ideals, “One thing there is which [systems of doctrine] cannot survive,—viz., 
being thoroughly understood and appreciated ; for the intelligence that has fully 
appreciated them has ipso facto grown out of them and beyond them” (p. 2). 
Davin G. RITCHIE. 


THE MODERN STATE IN RELATION TO SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu, Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France, editor of Z’Economiste Francaise. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1891. [Social Science Series. ] 

This book is certain of a welcome from the opponents of extended State 
action; and every page of it contains some remark which will be suggestive to 
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the reader, whatever his opinions may be, though the ideas suggested may not 
always be those that the author intended. M. Leroy Beaulieu lays stress on the 
antithesis, familiar to students of Mr. Herbert Spencer, between the State, with 
its coercive power, and spontaneous associations, which use merely the force of 
persuasion (cf. pp. 53, 56). It is true that the State acts by means of policemen 
and soldiers, whereas a church threatens only spiritual penalties, and a trades- 
union threatens only economic penalties, where the State is sufficiently strong to 
prevent them doing anything more (a qualification that is generally overlooked), 
But an effective excommunication or “ boycott” may mean starvation, and the 
difference between imprisonment, with food, and isolation, without it, is not quite 
correctly called a difference between compulsion and persuasion. Of course the 
power which a “ voluntary”’ association actually can exercise depends on the con- 
dition of public opinion; but does not the power of the State depend on the same 
thing in the long run? Does the modern democratic State differ, except in degree, 
from a “voluntary” association? It may, ¢.g., be quite as easy for a medical 
man to emigrate, and voluntarily to join a new State, as to violate professional 
etiquette. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu denies the allegation that the vices of the modern State 
are the same as those of joint-stock companies. One of the advantages of the 
joint-stock company over the modern State is that the former is, as a matter of 
fact, an aristocracy, or a limited monarchy (p. 133), whereas the modern State 
suffers from “ electoral bondage,””—#.¢., except for the directors, the company may 
be less of a voluntary association than the State! M. Leroy Beaulieu does not 
seem to consider whether those dependent (whether as customers or employés) 
on a powerful company possessing a practical monopoly are worse off than those 
dependent on the State; or, rather, he does refer to one part of the question 
with remarkable candor: 

“It is in times of crisis that the elasticity of free associations is thrown into 
strongest relief. It is then necessary to strike sail and to curtail expenses. Joint- 
stock companies can and do rise to this necessity, and they do so both rapidly 
and safely. . . . From 1882-83 to 1888, for instance, the large railway companies 
[in France, I presume], disturbed by the diminution in their receipts, spent all 
their ingenuity in making economies, and succeeded in curtailing their expenses. 
. . . They did not take on a single fresh employé; they lowered mechanics to 
the level of stokers, and stokers to that of simple auxiliaries. The loan societies 
do the same; many of them suppress a large number of useless branch offices, 
reducing by one-half the places they occupy. . . . The State, especially the 
elective State, is absolutely precluded from acting in this way” (pp. 140, 141). 

That is true. A State cannot keep up its dividends by dismissing half the 
population ; but some persons may think that a merit in the State. One does not 
wish to suggest that States should imitate the unsuccessful and badly-managed 
private companies (of which the advocates of “voluntary co-operation” say 
curiously little). The only point is, who ought to suffer by necessary economies ? 
And even M. Leroy Beaulieu himself says, “‘ The State is the natural guardian 
and protector of the weak, who have no one to support them” (p. 160). Yet he 
is terribly alarmed lest the State, as an employer of labor, should set an example 
of shorter hours,—an example which he thinks would be sure to be followed 
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(pp. 152, 153). At least he thinks such examples more likely to be “ pernicious 
and disturbing” than useful. 

. As is the case with most opponents of extended State action, a great many of 
M. Leroy Beaulieu’s arguments are valid only against excessive centralization 
(cf. pp. 8, 146, 154), although in one place he clearly recognizes the “ trinity’’ 
of national authorities, provincial authorities, and municipal authorities (p. 68). 
He also points out the evils of a shifting civil service,—which is surely not a 
necessity of the modern State. The value of his criticisms on defects in modern 
States is, however, somewhat impaired by his complete want of sympathy with 
democratic institutions, or, in fact, with “free government”’ of any kind. “The 
modern State in general represents the highest triumph of the momentary 
infatuation of the majority of the nation” (p. 105). This assumes that a vast 
number of persons are all possessed of the same “ infatuation”’ at the same time; 
and yet these so easily infatuated individuals can be trusted to manage voluntary 
associations without State control! “The modern State, the State based upon 
election, cannot, by its very constitution, be impartial; it runs counter to its very 
definition, since it is a government by a party” (p. 113). Must we not add, 
“checked by the other party”? M. Leroy Beaulieu has himself laid stress on 
“the enormous services which parliamentary obstruction renders to the nation’’ 
(p. 107). 

The translation is well done, on the whole; but there are a few very un-English 
phrases,—e.g., “ The fundamental difference between ¢he society and the State.” 
“Its [the State’s] claim is, that the man who occupies one of the posts in its 
employ belongs to Aim, body and soul.” “ Library,” meaning “‘ bookseller” or 
“publisher,”’ is not a translation at all. The Franco-Prussian War is assigned 
to 1570-71. ‘“* Zin Aufang War die That!” is a very corrupt reading. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 


REDE ZUR EROFFNUNG DER REAL-KuRSE FUR FRAUEN. Helene Lange, 1889. 

UEBER FRAUVEN- UND LEHRERINNEN-VEREINE. By the same author. Vortrag. 
Zweite Auflage, 1892. 

“Not.” Vortrag. 1892. By the same. 

Diz FRAUENBEWEGUNG IM BEWUSSTSEIN UNSERER ZEIT. Vortrag. 1892. By 
the same. 

UNSERE BESTREBUNGEN. Vortrag. Zweite Auflage, 1892. By the same. 

(Berlin. L. Ohrmigke’s Verlag.) 

The efforts directed towards fundamental changes in the training and educa- 
tion of women, with a view of enlarging woman’s sphere and her purpose in 
life, meet with but little encouragement in Germany. Such efforts arouse re- 
sistance either active or passive, when not calling forth decided contempt. It is 
only very slowly that a change is making itself felt, and it seems inevitable that 
such papers as the above should exercise some influence in that direction. The 
authoress embodies the ideal culture of woman, which she is striving to make 
universal and real in its best and noblest form, These lectures are neither de- 
clamatory effusions nor productions of an idle enthusiasm or feminine vanity. 
They are able pleas, filled with a glowing inspiration for the cause which they 
advocate with strong logic, clear understanding, and ripe insight. Fraulein 
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Lange proceeds from ethical postulates, and her aim is directed towards ethical 
ends. The right of woman to that complete intellectual development which 
can only be attained to-day through access to the higher avenues of knowledge, 
the right to determine for herself the limitations and aims of her nature and not 
to have them foisted upon her by man, forms the starting-point of her argu- 
ment. She shows how losing sight of this right, and the inadequate education of 
women resulting therefrom, have already led to great evils within our present 
civilization, and are bound to be followed by much greater ones, with the in- 
creasing seriousness of the social problems that present themselves for solution. 
The old conditions of life, which confined the entire activity of woman to the 
affairs of the household, have, at least among the well-to-do classes, entirely dis- 
appeared. What the women and girls of the higher classes at present learn 
hardly suffices even for the domestic duties of the present ; and still less is their 
training adapted to furnish the possibility of a really useful social activity to 
women who are placed beyond the struggle for existence. These views, which 
are set forth in an especially interesting and impressive manner in the lecture 
entitled “ Not,” lead the authoress to demand a thorough reform in the entire 
education of women and girls, not merely for the sake of an intellectual purpose, 
but as a means to the moral elevation of the race, to the widening of the mental 
horizon, to the carving out of a useful career and the doing away with the de- 
moralizing “ drone-life.” In close connection with this is the second leading 
thought of the authoress, namely, to intrust, toa much greater degree than at 
present, the new education of women to the hands of women themselves. In 
this way a twofold advantage will be obtained: it will enable the new educa- 
tion intrusted to women as its supporters and agents to proceed very differently 
from the present system -in the hands of men; and by creating a need for the 
utilization of the hitherto unemployed energies of woman, a step will be taken 
towards the solution of the difficult economic side of the woman question, and 
an independent position will be provided for many of those to whom the activity 
of married life is denied. 

What I particularly value in these addresses of Fraulein Lange is the absence 
of all Utopian exuberance, despite the greatest ardor and enthusiasm for the 
possible and attainable. I should like to direct attention to two points which 
seem to me especially noteworthy. In all these pleas for reform there is not 
a word regarding universities. I believe I am correct in interpreting the 
silence of the authoress on this point as due to the fact that she considers uni- 
versity education—that is, scientific and professional studies—as open only to 
a minority, and therefore as not entering into the general social and ethical 
objects of woman’s education. And similarly from various indications the con- 
clusion may be drawn that, although Fraulein Lange has in mind, for the reform 
of the higher teaching of girls, some equivalent for the “‘ gymnasium,” she does 
not propose to place our daughters into “ gymnasia’”’ under the guidance of 
women,—a proposition which indeed is calculated to inspire one with fear. 
However, these are pedagogical questions which cannot be touched upon here. 
Fr. JODL. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By Robert Archey Woods, Lecturer at An- 
dover Seminary, Boston. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892. Pp. 

vii, 277. 

This book seems to be primarily intended for Americans, whom it invites to 
« watch closely the remarkable progress England is making” in the remedying 
of her social conditions ; but probably many persons in England may gain some 
information from its pages. A wide and careful survey is made of the chief 
English social movements which have shown some distinctive activity during the 
last ten years. The old and new trade-unions, workingmen’s clubs and friendly 
societies, co-operation, the various socialistic organizations, university settlements, 
university extension, and the social work of religious bodies and of charitable 
and philanthropic societies, are dealt with in connected form. The book is de- 
scriptive and sympathetic, rather than critical. It is inevitable in a work of the 
kind that supplementary material would be necessary to bring the account down 
to date, even for the comparatively short period that has passed since the book was 
written. For example, the formation of two local Fabian societies is mentioned 
on page 61; but by May 9, 1892, forty-two had been formed. 

Is it worth while to call attention to one or two slight errors? We in England 
do not speak of “ graduates” of Cheltenham Ladies’ College (p. 110); and Pro- 
fessor A. R. Wallace, the author of “ Darwinism,” spells his “‘ Russel’’ with one 1 
(p- 67). A little scepticism may be felt on this side of the Atlantic about the 
story of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Sidney Webb (p. 57). 

The author points to the university extension system as “the most promising 
means of bringing the fruits of culture to the workers,” who have “the desire 
at least that those who follow them may come into privileges which they them- 
selves have failed of.” He also looks with well-grounded hope to the in- 
creasing number of university men who incline to be specialists in political and 
social science. 

The author’s point of view is sufficiently illustrated from the following re- 
marks, which occur in the concluding pages of his book, and which probably 
meet with such general agreement as to call for little comment: “ There is a 
deep unity which binds the social movements together.” ““ Already the large 
activities of the English people are beginning to run according to the lines of a 
real social organism. . . . From the old universities are going out efforts which 
unmistakably suggest the nation organized for culture. The House of Commons 
and the city governments express more closely every year the public interests of 
all the people. Out of the toiling majority there comes a great impulsive rising 
which shows that the period of confusion and chaos in the industry of the nation 
is almost at an end.” 

Perhaps little more is possible or desirable in our time than a continuance of 
these specialized social activities in their implicit relations,—relations which will 
gradually become clearer. Even the philosophic effort “ to see life steadily and 
to see it whole”’ scarcely escapes the characteristic of a specialized interest, and 
claims the concentrated labor of experts. When will there arise from the people 
the common breath of a religion which will be a new philosophy of life trans- 
fused into poetry ? 
ities T. F. HusBAND. 
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ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY: being the first volume of “ Ele- 
ments of Economics.” By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. xiv, 416. 

This work of Professor Marshall (1) is intended to replace his Economics of 
Industry, published in 1879, and is an abridgment of Zhe Principles of Eco- 
nomics, published in 1890. It is in no sense a second edition of the first-named 
work, The abridgment of the Principles has been effected, as the author ex- 
plains in his preface, by the omission of the more difficult passages in the larger 
work, rather than by systematic compression. Compared with the Economics of 
Industry of 1879, the new work has gained immensely in clearness as well as in 
fulness and originality. The only criticism of its plan which can fairly be offered 
is that the title of the book, “‘ Elements of Economics of Industry,” suggests a 
specialization that the execution of the work does not offer. What we have is 
rather an elementary treatise on economics in general than a special treatise on 
the economics of industry. Although the title is thus not rigidly descriptive of 
the contents, this is not altogether a disadvantage in a text-book, because it avoids 
specialization at too early a stage. As regards method, the influence of the ten- 
dency to regard economic conditions from an ethical and sociological rather than 
from what may be described as the commercial stand-point is very manifest. 
This appears even in the arrangement of the subject-matter. Such an arrange- 
ment is a departure from the convention established by Mill, and followed by 
Sidgwick and almost all other economists, in placing consumption first and pro- 
duction and distribution afterwards. This innovation, which has been urged from 
time to time by economists of lesser note than Professor Marshall, is very signifi- 
cant. It means that economics is becoming more and more one of the sciences 
concerned with life, and less and less one concerned merely with commodity. 
Professor Marshall deals frankly with the demand for more leisure, which in 
all civilized countries is being made with increasing emphasis. A passage in 
the chapter on “ The Influence of Progress on Value” puts the case for the bio- 
logical and ethical as opposed to the commercial view with admirable brevity and 
strength: “‘ When the hours and general conditions of labor are such as to cause 
great wear and tear of body or mind, or both, and to lead to a low standard of liv- 
ing; when there has been a want of that leisure, rest, and repose which is one of 
the necessaries for efficiency, then the labor has been extravagant from the point 
of view of society at large, just as it would be extravagant on the part of the 
individual capitalist to keep his horses or slaves overworked or underfed. In 
such cases a moderate diminution of the hours of labor would diminish the 
national dividend only temporarily. . . . And since material wealth exists for 
man, and not man for material wealth, the fact that inefficient and stunted human 
lives had been replaced by more efficient and fuller lives would be a gain of a 
higher order than any temporary material loss that might have been occasioned 
by the way.” This, of course, takes no account of the means by which this in- 
creased leisure is to be obtained. It may be pointed out as an omission that no 
connected account of the influence of legislation upon industry is given, nor an 
estimate of the effects of past legislative reduction of the hours of labor nor of 
future probable attempts to effect such a legislative reduction. The chapter on 
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“‘ Trade Unions,” though very welcome, is rather out of its place. In Professor 
Marshall’s scheme for his larger book the subject of “ Combinations,” including 
labor combinations, is left over for his second volume. In some ways it is un- 
fortunate that this was not done here also, for, valuable as the chapter is, it has 
necessarily been written at a time when opinion about labor combination is in a 
state of flux. The record of trade-unionism since it ceased to be looked upon 
as practically a conspiracy against the law is as yet too short for definite conclu- 
sions on inductive grounds as to the effect of labor combinations upon wages. 
Moreover, the emergence of the new unionism has brought into existence factors 
the direction of whose action is scarcely as yet capable of determination. Some 
may think also that Professor Marshall gives exaggerated importance to certain 
objections to trade unions and that he underestimates others. The points for and 
against trade-union action have, however, never been put with greater force or 
clearness, nor have the opponents of trade unions experienced so fair and ade- 
quate treatment at the hands of any economic writer during the past quarter of a 
century. The tendency in public opinion as regards trade unions may perhaps 
fairly be described as general approval and particular disapproval. The trade 
union would model itself in accordance with the general drift of commercial 
opinion if it never encouraged a strike and if it used its powers simply to keep 
men quiet. While this view is, of course, one-sided, it may be at once admitted 
that the dangers of the future lie not so much in the contest betwen capital and 
labor, although that also has its dangers, as in the contest of unions of trades work- 
ing on the same or contiguous industrial planes. The strike of union against 
union is becoming frequent both in this country and in America, and the ques- 
tion arises whether, given even an approximate equity as regards the distribution 
of the product between capitalists and laborers in a particular group, the result 
of organization on both sides, there may not arrive a condition in which highly- 
organized groups may be practically leeches upon the rest of the community. 
JAMES MAVor. 


THE EFFects OF MACHINERY ON WAGES. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., 
D.Sc. New and Revised Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1892. 

The interest of this book is, of course, mainly for the economist. But it has 
also an ethical interest, inasmuch as it is one of the most striking instances of the 
modern method of economic study in which barren abstractions are as far as 
possible avoided, and problems are studied from the point of view of their bear- 
ing on human well-being as a whole. The book is in the main a reprint of an 
essay published in 1878, but several improvements have been made. Perhaps 
the most striking remark bearing on general economic philosophy is that on pp. 
133-134 bearing on the doctrine of /aissez faire, with special reference to the 
theory of Mr. Herbert Spencer. ‘“ This dogma,” he says, “ first enounced at a 
time when the laws affecting industry were so bad that the greatest license con- 
ceivable would have been better, was naturally received with great favor; it was 
supposed to be perfectly verified by the success of free trade, and has since been 
supported by a misinterpretation of the theory of evolution. Under the influence 
of this theory the followers of Mr. Herbert Spencer feel inclined to trust to 
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‘survival of the fittest’ to bring about the best state of things possible. But this 
is trusting to the lower instincts to do what reason, ‘ the highest of all instincts,’ 
is unable to perform; it is an optimism more degraded and less justifiable than 
the fatalism of enervated Orientals.” I am not sure that this criticism is quite 
fair. Reason cannot be justly described as an instinct; and there are many cases 
in which it is safer to trust to instinct than to reasoning, especially the reasoning 
of the average man. Still, Professor Nicholson appears to be quite right in re- 
garding it as a mere superstition to suppose that in the complex activities of a 
human society the action of our natural impulses is to be relied on to produce 
beneficial results ; and his remarks on this, as well as on many other points, are 
significant of the great change that has taken place in the attitude of English 
economists on this subject. J. S. M. 


THE FALLACY OF SAVING. By John M. Robertson. London: Swan Sonnen- 

schein & Co., 1892. Pp. ix, 148. 

While the writer of this volume shows very considerable ingenuity in 
attacking a conception of an important economic doctrine which is very preva- 
lent, we cannot refrain from expressing the opinion that that doctrine is some- 
what misunderstood. 

The object aimed at by the person who saves is to secure the right to a larger 
or more desirable future good by denying himself present gratification. The 
fact, which is undoubted, that a given effort will produce a greater result 
mediately than immediately, is his justification for adopting this course. 

Additions to capital, if utilized in production, cause greater results to the 
same labor, or equal results to less labor. 

Whether we consider savers as individuals or in the mass, their present 
restriction of the less necessary parts of their possible consumption may be 
expected, failing miscarriage, to enable them to enjoy in the future a larger con- 
sumption with no greater labor, or, what is now very prominently before the 
public mind, to continue to consume as much as now, while devoting less of their 
time to physical or mental toil. 

We quite agree with Mr. Robertson, that it is not desirable continually to 
restrict the consumption of the whole nation to those goods which are produced 
with the greatest ease, but we think we are not in disagreement with the best 
modern economists in believing that present saving should be regarded as having 
for one of its principal aims the attainment in the future of the right to consume 
economic goods of higher orders, ministering to higher needs. If Mr. Robert- 
son succeeds in convincing his readers that saving is simply a means to an end, 
the end being the future gratification of (let us say) zsthetic tastes, he will not 
have written in vain. 

If we have not misunderstood him, however, he advocates a policy which 
would result in a system of producing for immediate consumption only,—that 
is, deliberately casting on one side the control of processes of production which, 
though involving long delay, have as a recompense a largely-increased produce. 

The reckless spendthrift policy is, we opine, even less beneficial than the 
excess of parsimony. The suggestion, which occurs repeatedly, that a whole- 
sale destruction of serviceable commodities would be good for the community 
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because of the necessity for replacing them, and the consequent employment for 
labor, is repugnant to others than theoretical economists. 

The logical conclusion that the nation would be benefited by such destruction 
of wealth as would leave us in the state of savages, without the natural resources 
usually available to them, cannot reasonably be accepted. 

We sympathize somewhat with the author’s desire to see the national debt 
rapidly paid off. We fail, however, to appreciate the necessity for adopting the 
measures which he recommends in order to achieve this in a space of time so 
brief that intervention in a very active war shall be the only means available to 
save the state from the evil effects anticipated by him as a consequence. 

Further, it is not clear that the policy of old-age pensions requires, or will 
profit by, the support of such theories as those advanced in this volume, and 
those others of Messrs. Mummery and Hobson to which appeal is made. 


A. W. Fivx. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By David F. Schloss. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1892. 


This little book contains not only a mass of pertinent facts drawn by the 
writer from all available trustworthy sources, including his own observation, but 
acute reflections on the same, showing no little power of logical analysis. The 
chapters on piece-work are a good example; but perhaps the best of all is the 
section on the “ Sweating System.’’ Mr. Schloss shows first of all the vague- 
ness of the common definitions of “sweating.’”’ He does not, indeed, deny that 
there is such a thing; and, after his sifting, it comes to mean such a “hard 
driving’ on the part of an employer (whether sub-contractor or not) that the 
employed work beyond their strength and for minimum wages to his profit. But 
Mr. Schloss denies that there is any “system” of sweating as a method of indus- 
trial remuneration, and especially that it can be identified with the system of 
sub-contract. 

There will be difference of opinion about the views here taken of co-oper- 
ative production. Our author tends to the conclusion that when a member of a 
well-organized trade society the workman is better off as a wages-earner than 
he would be under any system of copartnership of labor, to say nothing of profit- 
sharing. Mere profit-sharing may be allowed to savor of patronage rather than 
of democratic self-government and self-help; and even the most ardent advocates 
of co-operative workshops will allow that none of them can be sound that are 


not built on a basis of trade-unionism. 
J. Bonar. 
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13. THE Story oF Kinc EDWARD AND NEw WINCHELSEA. The Edification 
of a Medizval Town. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., Author of “ Sidelights 
of the Stuarts,’’ “The Interregnum,” etc. London: Sampson Low, 

Marston & Co., Limited, 1892. Pp. xvi, 220. 





(1) Mr. Devas has been known for some years as the author of the ingenious 
and original “ Ground Work of Economics.” The present volume is an excel- 
lent general text-book. In plan and execution it is, like the other work of the 
author, highly original. The scientific economist will find much that is sugges- 
tive to him in the clear statements of many points which the ordinary text-book 
generally passes over rather flimsily ; but the special attraction of the book is the 
prominence which it gives to the ethical aspect of economic questions. There is, 
as one would expect from the training of the writer, an importance given to the 
action of external control upon conduct, and to the duty of the state in this con- 
nection, that the economist trained in the school of Bentham would be disposed 
hotly to contest. The real significance of the book lies in the conception it 
reveals at every point, of the position of economics in the mind of the writer as 
a science dealing with social life. His chapters on the family and on nations are 
substantially excellent pleas for regarding production and even distribution as 
capable of being understood only after study of consumption, including the con- 
ditions of social life and the customs and laws regulating these. The device of 
inserting in small type an account of the “ pitfalls,” or possible erroneous conclu- 
sions from abbreviated statements of principles, is excellent. There is, however, 
a pitfall into which the uncritical reader of Mr. Devas’s work may fall, and that 
is in suffering himself to be guided in positive legislation, for example, merely 
by excellence of intention and warmth of sympathy. Some grasp of the complex 
conditions that must be reckoned with is necessary in addition to these desirable 
springs of action. 

(2) Although the title of Mill’s classical text-book is given in full on the title- 
page of Mr. Pick’s “ Digest,” there is no mention upon it of the name of Mill. 
The Digest is not a digest of political economy, but is a digest of Mill. Per- 
haps this was needed even at this late date. If, however, there was need for 
such a hand-book, now that Mill’s book has been superseded for practical class- 
work by more recent manuals, a digest surely ought to hive been accompanied 
with critical notes, and references at least to points upon which Mill changed 
his opinions. 

(3) The principles and practice of public finance have not in recent years re- 
ceived adequate scientific treatment at the hands of English economists. The 
subject has indeed been left mainly in the hands of party politicians, with 
rather disastrous results as regards clearness and impartiality of exposition. 
In Germany, France, and the United States, on the other hand, several writers 
of eminence have produced treatises more or less comprehensive and impar- 
tial. 

The important work of Professor Bastable redeems the reputation of eco- 
nomic students in the United Kingdom from the reproach of neglecting this branch 
of economic science. No more conscientious and rigidly exhaustive treatise on 
public finance exists in any language than that he has just produced. Thor- 
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oughly able, erudite, and scientific in the best sense, it is a model for all works 
of a similar kind. Very many points hotly contested in current controversies are 
put with admirable clearness and judgment,—e.g., the pros and cons of the 
nationalization and municipalization of land and railways, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of direct and indirect taxation. Professor Bastable’s book 
must undoubtedly become the recognized classical treatise on Public Finance. 

Of less importance, but interesting and effective, is the same writer’s “ Com- 
merce of Nations” (4). Partly historical and partly theoretical, it deals effectively 
with the mercantile system and the transition from protection to free trade. The 
general conclusion of the writer is in favor of free trade, although he fully admits 
some of the drawbacks of cosmopolitical competition. 

Dr. Aveling’s “ Student’s Marx’ (5) is an admirable guide to an author in 
the study of whom a guide is almost a necessity, at all events to the young student 
of economic theory. It might go without saying that Dr. Aveling is a Marxist 
of the Marxists. His analysis of Marx is essentially uncritical, but it is very 
thorough and accurate. Many of Marx’s positions have been abandoned by 
leading socialists, and much of the ground over which he went has been 
reworked since his day, yet a careful study of Marx is essential to any one 
who would understand the drift of economic opinion during the last quarter of 
a century, for although few of Marx’s conclusions have found their way into 
accepted economic doctrine, his influence has made for the awakening of enthu- 
siasm in economic study, and also no doubt very largely to the undercurrent of 
antagonism to human exploitation which characterizes the writings of those even 
who are most in line with orthodox economic traditions. Mr. Taylor’s “ Modern 
Factory System” (6) is partly an amplification and partly a supplement of his earlier 
* Introduction to the Factory System.’”’ There is perhaps a little too much ancient 
and rather too little modern history; but what there is of the latter is very well 
done, and is done by one who is thoroughly familiar with the recent develop- 
ments of the factory system. One point which is specially worth noticing is the 
inconsistency observed by the writer between the propaganda of those who 
object to all forms of what is called, rather vaguely, sweating, and the propa- 
ganda in some cases conducted by the same persons in favor of what are called 
home industries. Under existing conditions industries carried on domestically 
are really sweated industries, and for the reason that they are domestic industries 
are supremely difficult to deal with by legislation. Mr. Taylor regards with 
some favor the probable reaction in the direction of domestic industries as a 
means of counteracting the development of certain evils apparently inherent in 
the factory system. 

Miss Jeans’s essay on “Factory Act Legislation” (7) is a somewhat slight 
narrative of the series of episodes which led up to the passing of the successive 
Factory Acts, with a highly colored and optimistic account of the past and 
probable future of factory legislation. 

A translation of Engel’s well-known “ Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844” (8) is fittingly introduced by a preface written in 1892 by 
the venerable author himself. Unfortunately, the preface is written with a cer- 
tain bitterness and extravagance of statement which might well have been 
avoided. 
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«‘ The Social Horizon” (9) is an anonymous essay upon the social changes that 
appear to be looming in the future. The author has apparently been smitten 
by Nationalism, although he avows his ignorance of economic literature. There 
is an excellent tone and a considerable amount of observation, with some lack 
of appreciation of the complicated nature of the problem he attempts to attack. 
‘The Irish Peasant” (10), also anonymous, is an excellent sociological study. 
It focuses many points that have run risk of being lost sight of in the stress of 
the Irish constitutional controversy, and affords much information upon the 
present economic condition of Ireland that one might look for in vain else- 
where. 

Conscientious and painstaking in the highest degree, full of details of medieval 
social life, and excellently well arranged, Dr. Lambert’s book (11) is not merely 
interesting as a topographical work, but is full of light upon the early history of 
association. Dr. Lambert contests the view that the Gild was of English origin. 
He attempts to prove that the English Gild and the Roman Collegia and Soda- 
licia are practically identical. The essential features of the Gild are set down 
as these: (a) Fellowship confirmed by an oath or promise; (4) Regular contri- 
butions ; (¢) Special care for the funeral rites of a member; (@) Periodical feast ; 
(e) Rules for preserving order ; (/) The application of the fellowship to the most 
pressing need of the society of the day,—e.g., police, facilitation of trade, in- 
surance. Dr. Lambert claims that the first five are common to Roman and to 
English gilds, and that in the last, the adaptability of the gild, is to be found the 
reason for the unbroken continuity of this form of association. It is impossible 
to praise too highly the earnestness and thoroughness with which Dr. Lambert 
has executed his task. 

Of less importance, but an interesting special study of gild life, is Mr. Hib- 
bert’s account of the gilds of Shrewsbury (12). Although the forms and some- 
times even the spirit of the gild system tend to survive after a fashion, they 
do suffer modification so considerable as to render a faithful account of the gilds 
of each town in detail of the utmost value to the economic student. ‘There still 
remains a vast amount of work to be done in this direction. The doing of it is 
specially valuable now when there seems to be coming over us a wave of enthu- 
siasm for gild action,—a recrudescence of the medizval spirit. Of similar interest 
in this connection is Mr. Inderwick’s story of the edification of Winchelsea (13). 
From the dry pages of a roll of the names of land-holders he has repeopled for 
us in a quaint and charming fashion the streets of a medieval town with its 
townsmen of 1292. The variety of occupations, the considerable transferrence 
from one town to another, the proportionately large official element, and the rela- 
tively high development of organization in the medizval towns are illustrated 
not in any fanciful manner, but from the records; and the result is as delightful 
in its kind as the dream of John Ball by William Morris. 

JAMEs MAvor. 
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REPORT ON THE RECENT LITERATURE OF ETHICS AND 
RELATED TOPICS IN AMERICA. 


1. PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSICAL ScreNceE. An Inaugural Address, delivered 
March 1, 1892, as Professor of Philosophy in Adelbert College of the Western 
Reserve University. By Matoon Monroe Curtis, Ph.D. Cleveland, Ohio, 
1892. Pp. 53, 16mo. 

2. THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO PSYCHOLOGY AND TO PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Joseph Le Conte. Read’ before the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
January 30, 1892. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Society, vol. xii. pp. 
19-38. Washington, 1892. 

3. THE ORIGIN OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. By Dr. Herbert Nichols. Reprinted 
from the Philosophical Review, vol. i.: No. 4, pp. 403-432; No. 5, pp. 518- 
534- 

4. PLEASURE-PAIN AND SENSATION. By Henry Rutgers Marshall. Reprinted 
from the Philosophical Review, vol. i. pp. 625-648. 

5. THe Concert or Law In Etuics. Thesis accepted by the Faculty of Cor- 
nell University for the Ph.D. Degree. By Ferdinand Courtney French, Fel- 
low in the Sage School of Philosophy of Cornell University. Providence, 
R.I.: Preston & Rounds, 1892. Pp. 51, 8vo. 

6. THE VALUE OF A STuDY OF Etuics. An Inaugural Lecture. By James 
Gibson Hume, Ph.D., Professor of Ethics and the History of Philosophy in 
the University of Toronto. Toronto: The J. E. Bryant Company (Limited), 
1891. Pp. 24, 8vo. 

7. PoLITICAL Economy AND ETHIcs. Same author and publisher. 1892. 
Pp. 40. 

8. Our Mora Nature. Beinga Brief System of Ethics. By James McCosh, 
D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of Princeton College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1892. Pp. vi, 53, 8vo. 

g. PRACTICAL EtuIcs. By William Dewitt Hyde, D.D., President of Bow- 
doin College. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1892. Pp. xii, 203. 


1. The Professor of Philosophy at Adelbert College of the Western Reserve 
University, in his inaugural address, seems to show himself as one intending 
to bring into the world of his studies not peace, but a sword. Philosophy, he 
says (p. 3), is to-day in no congenial circumstances, ‘ By Theology and Phys- 
ical Science, her natural children and associates, she is often reproached, and 
sometimes severely handled.” The public enjoy the brawls thus occasioned. 
Our author, for his part, hopes to maintain “ for philosophy its central position 
among the disciplines, and its fundamental importance in all intellectual culture.’’ 
As against theology, Professor Curtis insists that “the human reason protests 
against its own elimination or expulsion from the concerns of life” (p. 5), and 
that the “nature of Protestantism tends to lose itself in rational and empirical 
philosophy, and to surrender the claim that the Bible is the ultimate authority.” 
As against those partisans of the exclusive importance of physical science whose 
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“ire’’ is aroused by a “reference to ontology or metaphysics” (p. 6), the author 
maintains that “ Physical science . . . is in its main principles and features 
metaphysical and speculative.” In philosophy, and, in fact, in all human think- 
ing, “the subjective or introspective method” is to be paramount. Upon the 
basis of such considerations the author goes on, in a cheerfully pugnacious 
fashion, to attack a number of the most significant modern doctrines, in par- 
ticular the doctrine of organic evolution as commonly received, and to sketch his 
own philosophical programme. ‘The lecture has a decidedly controversial but 
also a very manly tone. The opinions expressed are frequently rather entertain- 
ing as curiosities of our period of transition than important as contributions to 
reflective insight; but, on the whole, the lecture awakens a decided interest as 
to the possible future outcome of Professor Curtis’s thinking, which has pretty 
evidently not reached a very permanent stage. 

2. Complete maturity, on the other hand, is sure to be indicated on every page 
of Professor Le Conte’s publications. The present address, delivered before the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, brings together once again, with the author’s 
well-known literary and reflective skill, the results of his life-work so far as 
they seem to him to bear upon the general definition of the relations between 
philosophy and psychology. A considerable portion of the paper is taken up 
with discussing the fundamental differences between the brute and the human 
mind. Professor Le Conte is already on record as an evolutionist who still rec- 
ognizes the occurrence of great and stupendously significant transitions in the 
evolutionary series. It is in man’s “spiritual nature,’’ in his reason, in his 
ethical insight, in his reflective power, in his freedom of will, that Professor Le 
Conte places the great contrast between his mind and the minds of animals. In 
consequence, the line of distinction between philosophy and psychology is drawn 
very wide and deep. Psychology, as a science of the mere natural history of 
mind, “ will eventually be identified with nerve-physiology; but philosophy, 
which is the science of free, self-conscious spirit, belongs to man alone. There 
is a psychology in man, too, for man is also an animal; but all the activities of 
self-conscious, self-determining spirit, such as abstract thought, unselfish love, 
and free moral choice, and all that flow from these, belong to philosophy. 
There is, therefore, a comparative psychology, as there is a comparative anatomy 
and a comparative physiology, and these comparative sciences include man also 
as a subject-matter; but there is no comparative philosophy.’’ Readers of Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s well-known and most admirable monograph on “ Evolution 
and its Relations to Religious Thought’’ will recognize the drift and significance 
of these views. One may disagree; but Professor Le Conte is a man not easily 
to be disposed of in a critical note. 

3 and 4. The attention of students of the psychological aspect of ethics ought to 
be drawn to the interesting discussion now going on in the pages of our contempo- 
rary, The Philosophical Review, on the nature and psychological basis of pleasure 
and pain. The question of the relation of these our “ taskmasters’’—as Bentham 
once called them—to the will can never be finally settled until the psychology of the 
pleasure-pain group of experiences is in a far better condition than at present. Dr. 
Herbert Nichols, much impressed by the importance of the physiological doctrine 
of “ specific energies,” has been led, upon the basis of certain recent experimental 
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work of Goldscheider’s, as well as upon the basis of observations of his own, to 
advance the view that there pretty certainly do exist special “ pain-nerves” (i.¢., 
sensory nerves which, when excited, give as their specific sensations only pains), 
and that there also exist, less demonstrably, but very probably, special “ pleasure- 
nerves.” With considerable expository skill, and with a wide control of the physi- 
ological facts, Dr. Nichols accordingly argues that in the original pleasures and 
pains, if we could now get at them, we should have, not mere “ gua/ia of other men- 
tal contents” or “ tones”’ of our experience, but, at bottom, true sensations, capable 
of being experienced apart from all other sensations, just as colors are capable of 
being experienced apart from tones. To be sure, these pleasure and pain expe- 
riences have now become associated, often indissolubly, with others, and so in 
mature life they come to appear as mere colorings of our whole experience. But 
the physiological basis of all our “tones of feeling’’ are our pleasure- and pain- 
nerves (whence come the original sensations), together with the associative 
apparatus of central organs, whereby the excitements of these nerves get inter- 
woven with all the rest of our nervous life, and get their actual and highly-com- 
plex relations to our “ desires.’”” The speculations on the evolutionary aspects 
of his theory which fill Dr. Nichols’s second paper seem to the present reviewer 
very questionable; and the general thesis of both the papers so far published is 
still far from being demonstrated. On the other hand, the papers are certainly 
important, and, in case further experiment should tend to confirm and extend this 
‘* sensation” theory, they may prove epoch-marking. It is much to have risked 
so noteworthy an hypothesis in so obscure a region of psychology. 

In answer to Dr. Nichols, Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall, author of several 
valuable papers in Mind upon “ Pleasure, Pain, and Aisthetics,” briefly restates, 
in No. 4 of our list, his own very different hypothesis as to the physiological 
basis of the feelings in question, and sets forth at some length several objections 
to the argument of Dr. Nichols as thus far revealed. The “ pain-nerves” of 
Goldscheider and Nichols prove, indeed, to be serious stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the opponent, whose hypothesis to account for these curious phenomena 
is itself obviously so far very questionable. But, on the other hand, the more 
theoretical and speculative parts of Dr. Nichols’s doctrine invite rather telling 
criticism, which Mr. Marshall utters with the greatest courtesy of manner and 
with interesting vigor and skill. A suspension of judgment as to the theory of 
pleasure and pain is certainly called for, and it is to be hoped that the next writer 
of a text-book of ethics will bear this fact well in mind. 

5. Dr. French’s thesis for the doctorate is composed of four chapters. The 
first three are historical, and deal respectively with the “Concept of Law” in 
ancient, in medizval, and in modern ethics. The fourth chapter sets forth, in 
some twelve pages, the author’s view of the nature of the moral law, its source, 
ends, and motive. The historical part of the thesis is good, although, in view 
of the now easily accessible literature, whose careful use Dr. French very con- 
stantly acknowledges, this sort of work has been a good deal shorn of its greater 
difficulties. But Dr. French is an industrious expositor, and many of his pres- 
entations of doctrine are well worth reading. The closing and positive chapter 
is hurried and disappointing. The last sentence of the thesis runs, “ That our 
moral nature should demand of us an absolute self-sacrifice seems impossible to 
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believe.” Schopenhauer skilfully and deliberately ended the first exposition 
of his system with the word nichts. Dr. French’s last three words are almost 
as ominous, but are possibly not deliberately chosen as last words, As to the 
sentiment of the sentence quoted, it suggests a curious dimness of mind as to 
the central issue of all ethics. 

6 and 7. Professor Hume’s inaugural address on “ The Value of a Study of 
Ethics” deserves more attention than our brief space permits, and we must also 
regret that it has so long remained unnoticed in our pages. Opening with a 
general defence of the value and place of ethical study in the academic curricu- 
lum, Professor Hume passes to the somewhat familiar topic of the relations of 
philosophy and science, and then, through the statement of a contrast between 
theoretical and practical philosophy, prepares the way for a brief exposition of 
his own programme as a teacher of ethics. Both science and theoretical phi- 
losophy, he tells us, despite their otherwise so different points of view, have, in 
common, a tendency to “ hypostatize,’’ the one our ideas of the truth of ex- 
perience, the other our ideas of the “laws of thought,” and so to view the 
truth “ abstractly,’’ as something mysteriously related to us the knowing subjects, 
as something far off, unknowable, or independent of us, or sundered from us. 
Either the “ non-mental” or the “ laws of thought” are thus set up as the ulti- 
mate reality, and our ideas of the world become dualistic. But the philosophical 
study of ethics reintroduces us to the unity of the world, and is thus wisely 
monistic in its tendencies. Man, as an active being, is a creator of unities be- 
cause he is a realizer of ideals. He brings together the world of his knowledge, 
with its abstract laws of thought, and his world of feelings, with its multiplicity 
of brute facts, and, by setting facts into reasonable shape, he illustrates to him- 
self that this world is one where personality is at home, where the real is not a 
mass of unknowable data, but where it rather gives us the plastic stuff for ideal 
work, and where the business of thought is not merely to think ideas, but to 
direct conduct. These general philosophical considerations open the way to a 
sketch of some fundamental principles of ethics, which Professor Hume states 
with considerable effect, although with no attempt at great originality. As a 
“person,”’ man lives in relation to other “ persons.” His conduct, therefore, 
must be essentially public-spirited. He lives in relations if he lives at all, and 
this he must make the very principle of his ethical life. But, in consequence, 
unselfish’? conduct, which the moral law counsels, is not conduct which 
“ abandons the claims of personality.” ‘It is unfortunate that many writers are 
falling into the habit of describing unselfish and generous conduct as ‘ imper- 
sonal,’ If we were speaking of a falling stone as acting, we might say that it 
acted impersonally, When a man sneezes he acts impersonally. What those 
writers mean is, probably, that a man in his actions should recognize that he, 
as an individual, does not and cannot exist as a person in isolation from his 
fellow-men, That he should remember that he is a member of the social life. 
That he should treat other persons as also persons. . . . But this is not the 
renouncing of personality. It is simply recognizing the true character and sig- 
nificance of personality. The citadel which ethics must defend is personality. 
The only defence required, however, is elucidation.” 

In the essay No. 7 of our list Professor Hume proceeds to apply his ethical 
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doctrines to the vexed question of the ethical aspect of political economy. The 
present writer would be going beyond his province should he attempt to give any 
special estimate of this portion of Professor Hume’s undertaking, in so far as 
such a judgment would involve well-considered economic opinions. The essay 
is largely taken up with a sketch of the critical history of the questions concerned. 
Professor Hume, however, places a great part of the significance of his paper in 
its effort to contribute “to an organic view of ethics” (p. 36), an effort in which 
he is not unsuccessful. That “society is an organism,” and that the individual is 
nevertheless not to be lost or forgotten in this organism,—these, as will appear 
from the foregoing, are Professor Hume’s two principal points of view. 

8. Dr. McCosh’s final statement of the doctrines to whose exposition his life 
has been devoted has now reached the point where the little volume “Our 
Moral Nature’’ follows in order his previous books upon the “ Cognitive” and 
“Motive Powers,” and upon metaphysics. When one is entirely at variance 
with so distinguished a teacher and writer as Dr. McCosh concerning the very 
beginnings of theoretical philosophy, concerning all the most important doctrines 
of metaphysics, and concerning all the most significant inductions of psychology, 
what can one hope to say of a treatise like this, except that it undoubtedly ex- 
presses the views of a good man, and of one who for a lifetime has been doing 
good, concerning certain fundamental virtues? The virtues here set forth are 
themselves undoubtedly of the noblest. The man who teaches them is also well 
worthy to be their teacher. But the theory here very briefly suggested concern- 
ing their basis and their relations seems to the present reviewer to be, when judged 
from a purely theoretical point of view, and when considered in the light of the 
present state of philosophical inquiry, absolutely insignificant. But then the 
course of a very great deal of modern inquiry seems to Dr. McCosh equally insig- 
nificant. It is a case of Lessing’s fable of the rings. Let the judge decide. 

g. President Hyde adds one more to the already numerous books on practical 
ethics. This volume is intended as an attempt “ both to satisfy the intellect and 
quicken the conscience at that critical period when the youth has put away childish 
things and is reaching out after manly and womanly ideals.” At the basis of the 
whole exposition is placed a table of duties and of virtues arranged in columns, 
and contrasted, after the Aristotelian fashion, each one with the corresponding 
“‘ Vice of Defect” and with the “ Vice of Excess,” which occupy their places in 
later columns of the table. A‘ Reward” is placed opposite to each virtue; a 
“‘ Temptation” is also defined corresponding to each; and, finally, a “ Penalty” 
finds in each instance its due position in the last column of the table. The world 
of the conscience having thus been tabulated, the detailed exposition begins. 
The text is arranged with formal headings for each topic. The titles of para- 
graphs, and often a sentence or more at the beginning of a paragraph, are printed 
in broad type. He that runs may read. The further Aristotelian device of illus- 
trating moral principles by sketching an abstract or typical “ character” is often 
used (¢.g., the description of “the sentimentalist’’ on p. 113). Very various 
sources of the wisdom of life are freely cited, but there is no unnecessary obtru- 
sion of learning. A great many of the author’s own observations escape with 
much skill that constant danger of seeming too obvious which often tends to 
render books on these topics such tedious reading. Kant’s dove that wants to 
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fly in the vacuum escapes from her Platonic and erudite associations in the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” and flies into Professor Hyde’s book (p. 109), to 
illustrate why the friction and annoyances of our life with our fellow-men are, 
after all, necessary evils, while the vacuum of a lonely life would be wholly in- 
tolerable. This is only one example of the relatively unexpected and therefore 
interesting quality of our author’s illustrations and observations. In short, it is 
to be hoped that President Hyde’s youthful readers will often, if not always, find 
themselves awakened both to curiosity and to earnestness by his devices. 

After all, however, it is the table of the virtues, and of their corresponding 
rewards, temptations, and vices of excess and defect, with the penalties of this 
latter—it is this table which, after all, constitutes the real weakness of the book. 
The special virtues are indeed many, because life, with its variety of fortunes 
and of accidents, of things and of people, gives us many special tasks. But a 
table of virtues—it is an old notion, yet to see it formally carried out sets one’s 
teeth on edge. It is, with all its literalness, so false to the spirit of life! To 
mention one only amongst its unhappy consequences, it may lead one to count 
over his own virtues, to see how many he has. There are twenty-three virtues 
on President Hyde’s list. Neatness and holiness, loyalty and orderliness, con- 
scientiousness and economy, thus get co-ordinated. It is in vain that our author’s 
text wisely and justly distinguishes these virtues from one another as to their dig- 
nity and their scope. There they are in the table, one under another in a column. 
Let one count over the list. “How many have I of them ?” the conscience- 
stricken youth may say,—yes, almost certainly will say. For tables have a great 
effect upon many youths. “I have already, say, sixteen out of the twenty-three. 
Is that enough for my age? When I add the seventeenth, say orderliness (for 
holiness is evidently hard, and must be left unattained until I am older), shall I 
not feel proud? My fellow, yonder, can only count up fourteen of the virtues 
as his own, and some of those he doesn’t possess as well as I do.’”’ Is not such 
trifling exactly what this inadequate sort of abstract tabulation tends to produce? 
One need not, of course, insist argumentatively upon the unity of the virtues 
for Professor Hyde’s benefit. In his chapters on “‘ The Self” and on “‘ God” he 
eloquently and explicitly announces this unity. Our present point is that an 
abstract tabulation of the virtues may count for more in destroying the unity of a 
youth’s conception of the moral life than a later restatement of this unity is 
likely to count in piecing together again the fragments. Why not begin with 
unity, not announcing it abstractly, but letting a pupil feel it from the first,— 
not tabulating virtues, but illustrating, now here and now there, how a good man 
works upon this task or upon that? 

It must be remembered that the present objection is a pedagogical, not a philo- 
sophical one, for, as said, President Hyde fully recognizes the actual unity of 
ethics. And as to a pedagogical matter President Hyde’s experience must 
doubtless count, on the whole, for far more than the present writer’s opinion. 

JosAH Royce. 


Reviews of Professor Wright’s book “ The Human and its Relation to the 
Divine” (Philadelphia, 1892) and of Mr. Salter’s “ First Steps in Philosophy” 
must be postponed until the April number. 
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